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Beyond the Door 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


SAW him smile as at a friend long known, 
Just as the door was shut upon my sight; 

I heard no sound of greeting, saw alone 
His sudden smile with joyous feeling bright. 


So at the door of death we sometimes seem 


To see, on some departing friend’s still face, . 


The shadow of a swift faint welcome gleam, 
As if the soul had met love’s warm embrace. 


When swings the silent door through which all go, 
No shades of gloomy night on us descend; 

But rather, as-we press the latch, we know 
The sweet surprise of one who sees a Friend. 








Everything Turned into Blessing 
Nothing that is not God’s will can come into the 
life of one who trusts and obeys God. This fact is 
enough to make our life’ one of ceaseless thanks- 
giving and joy. For ‘God's will is the one hopeful, » 
glad, and glorious thing in the world’’ ; and it is’ 
working in omnipotence ‘for us all the time, with 
nothing to prevent it if we are surrendered and be- 
lieving. One who was passing through deep waters 
of affliction wrote to a friend: “Is it not a gloridus 
thing to know that, no difference how unjust a thing 
may be, or how absolutely it Seénis to be from Satan, 
by the time it reaches us it is God's will for us, and 
will work together for good to us? For all things” 
work together for good to us who love God. And 
even of the betrayal Christ said, ‘The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?''’ We 
live charmed» lives if we are living in the center of 
God’s will. All the attacks that Satan through 
others’ sin can hurl against us not only are powerless , 
to harm us, but are turned into blessings on the way. 


- So let us: praise God for every new. testing, knowin 
. that it is only going to reveal his love the more. 


let us give God full opportunity to return through us 
good for evil, under every. attack, so lovingly that 


“the blessing shall not be limited to ourselves but 
shall be passed on in fulness to many about us. 


> 


‘Unbearable Driving 


It is easy to drive a wholesome truth so hard that 
its usefulness is gone. We are seeking to show a 
friend some truth that he is missing ; we talk patiently 


_with him until it is evident that he sees the truth and 


is ready to act on it. That is the time for us to drop 
the matter, and show our confidence in his right spirit 
and good sense. But no, we are not satisfied to leave it 
then ; we hang on just a few minutes longer to make 
sure that he understands, and that he commits him- 
self inescapably to our position; and in that last 

moment or two we drive him beyond his endurance, 
‘antagonize, repel, and make it well-nigh impossible 
for him to do what he would easily have done had we 
only stopped short of that last unbearable driving. 
Going too far, we have undone all the good that we 
had-done. Let us remember ‘‘ Machinery’s'’ advice, 
‘*Don't screw bolts and nuts hard enough to strip 
their threads."* 

a 


Better than Our Wisdom 

Our human wisdom. is one of our greatest barriers 
to God's richest ‘blessings. God offers us such in- 
credible things in Christ Jesus that our so-called rea- 
soning powers. rejéct them, or question them away. 
For the blessings that God says are ours in Christ— 
blessings of omnipotence, fruitfulness, complete vic- 
tory, holiness; love—so far transcend anything that we 
deserve or that we could reasonably expect to come into 
by the most consecrated effort, that we in our wisdom 
say these things cannot be. The fact that they can 


% 


The Pursuit 


NE of the most unfortunate phrases ever created 

_ is the phrase ‘‘the pursuit of happiness,’’ It 
suggests what all of us are only too much in- 
clined to believe, that happiness is an elusive thing 


' which is always trying to get away from us, and moves 


ahead of us at such a rate that we shall have to strain 
every nerve in order to overtake it. It would be far 
more correct to represent happiness as something 
which is ever seeking to get into our lives from every 
quarter. It is not as scarce nor as reluctant as we 
picture it ;.and many a disquieted and feverish and 
excited lieart which is laying waste its powers in the 
hunt for happiness might be cooled and satisfied and 
strengthened if it could but rest and realize that hap- 
piness is seeking it. 

God's ‘good-will ‘toward us is not so extraordinary 
an activity that it is only exercised in rare instances 
or in distant places. Every impulse of his life means 
our welfare. God is love, and we are to keep our- 
selves in the love of God as sails are set to catch the 
breeze. Wordsworth’s poetry is suffused with quiet 
happiness, but the secret’of his life is, as Henry van 
Dyke says, that he early found himself bankrupt of 
happiness, and had to give his mind mightily to the 
question of how to obtain it. He did obtain it, but it 
was by the discovery that happiness is not the reward 
of fevered seeking, but of a quiet opening of one’s soul 
to its approach. 

*¢ Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? ’”’ 





be, and ought to be, and may be if we will but receive 
in surrender and faith, is a mystery so great that it 
remains unsolvable to our m: and therefore un- 
known to our life—so long as we hold: on’ to our wis- 
dom. ‘When we let our wisdom go,’ and receive all 
by the faith of God, then we begin to know and 
understand even those mysteries. As Robert E. Speer 
has said, Jesus ‘‘dealt in mysteries; but they were 
mysteries only to the wise; not to the simple or the 
childlike.''' God says that we may, if we will yield 


_ up everything in surrender, crucifixion, and death, 


have Christ himself as our whole life, Shall we not, 
as little children, take him at his word and live the 
Life of God now and here ? 


a 


If We Would Win Souls 

Not soul-winning, but God's will, is the vital 
thing in life. One who has entered upon the won- 
ders and glories of the fulness of Life in Christ longs 
to share that Life with others ; and this is just what 
Christ intends, . But with most of us, much of-our 
time must be given to details of work which seem 
like drudgery, and which are not closely related to 
direct soul-winning. We. may be tempted to chafe 
at this, -and. to count such time lost time, and to long 
to get clear of all such work, that we may give our 
whole time to the one joyous service of telling others 
the Good News of freedom from sin in Christ Jesus. 
Yet if God has plainly set us at a work of routine and 
plodding, then it is more important for Christ's king- 
dom that we should do this work, and do it in eager- 
ness and faithfulness, than that we should slight it or 
drop it to. win souls, For God’s will is always vital, 
—as vital in one part of his kingdom asin another ; 
and we can live the Christ-life only in the doing of 
God's will. Soul-winning opportunities are also sure 
to come ; but we shall be prepared for them only as 
we find our richest joy in the service that is God’s 
choice, not ours. 
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by Happiness 


It was when Wordsworth found that happiness was 
pursuing him that he stopped and let it come up with 
him. The rest of his life was spent not in looking 
for it, but in being open to it and in the consciousness 
that God is beforehand with all his creatures in the 
matter of happiness. ° 
It is a great moment in the spiritual life when we 
_ discover that God is seeking us. ‘There are periods 
when we are very proud of our earnestness and even of 
our melancholy in our efforts to find the truth. We 
are not so proud when we find that it has always been 
at our elbow trying to get in. In the earlier period 
we are not a little vain that we have by our efforts 
conquered a truth ; in the later period there is no 
room for pride, for the truth has graciously conquered 
us. And so with happiness: so long as we think ita 
gift which almost has tobe filched from God, or that 
his ordering of life is such as to th us on our own 
resources for happiness, we shall bi he always 
wrong ; but when we come to ourselves and scan what 


each day brings, with confidence that in it God has - 


mixed the ingredients of happiness, we shall have 
enough. 

Many of us never stay placed long enough for it to 
gather and settle around us. Most men throw away 
more occasions of happiness than they ever find as a 
result of their strivings, and then renew the search 
more than ever convinced that happiness is a fugitive 
thing. They overrun happiness oftener than they 
overtake it. There come to us days in which we do 
not even suspect that it may. be lurking about us. 
Unless we have cudgelled our brains to think up 
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something, we cannot conceive that there will be an 


and any time, 


tunities rather than ela 
ves two rare descri of 
u's account of hew, steppi 

his cabin at Walden after a 
and pine-needle conveyed to him such joy as he 
could not account for; and Jonathan Edwards’ ex- 
ience of walking one day in the pasture, and 
| emanate ir filled with such a sense of God's 
excellence as transfigured all about him. Neither 
was pursuing happiness; they were simply in the 

way of it. 

We give too much thought to securing happiness as 
if it were mainly left to us. Certainly most of it comes 
to those who are not especially conscious of seeking 
it, while to those who are always actively seeking for 
it there is apt to come a moroseness and petulance 
which keep it at a distance. ‘‘Cheerfulness would 
keep breaking in,’’ said a happy old English farmer 
who had tried to take a problematical view of life; and 
' 80 he just gave way to the cheerfulness. If we could 
just dismiss the idea that happiness is the result of 
elaborate plans and preparations, and find that what 
it demands is that we give way to it and receive it, 
and that it is always trying to ‘‘ break in,’’ we should 
learn that every day would yield it. To raise no bar- 
riers against it, to do nothing to prevent it, and not to 
neglect the soil of duty and activity in which happi- 


goes 
in, for if our own output is guarded the intake will 
ee wera B reve: 

we — a great deal less about happiness we 
should probably have a great deal more of it. A too 
gteat consciousness about anything is very apt to mar 
it. In looking into the heavens we often find that by 
gazing straight at a star we cease to see it, while if we 
look a bit to one side of it we can see it quite clearly. 
So too ee analysis of the t influences of our lives 
is apt to banish them. And happiness probably never 
did become the possession of any one who made too 
intense a study of it, but it has followed and descended 
upon humble hearts that were going about life’s ordi- 
nary duties as well as they could, It is, after all, a 


by-product. It comes to those who are willing to do 
without it if need be. It is something which we ought 
to leave principally in the hands of As truly as 


vengeance belongeth unto him, so that we do not need 
to take it, so truly is happiness in his province rather 
than ours ; and we can safely leave it to him, know- 
ing that he can do for us better than we can ask or 
think. 





When Pledged in Blood Covenant 


Only one who reads the: Bible from the Oriental 
standpoint fully realizes the tremendous significance 
of the blood covenant. There is no human rite that 
stands for so much, especially when it has to do with 
the covenant relations between God and man in 
Christ. The following question touches. upon this 
boundless significance : 

Please tell me in your Notes on Open Letters where we 
have authority for believing that Abraham's experience in 
Genesis 15 : 9, ete., describes a ‘' Blood Covenant”’ or an 
agreement between him and God that each should do as the 
other requested. [The chapter records God's promise of a 
son and countless seed to Abram, and then God's directing of 
a sacrifice of animals, followed by the statement that ‘‘ God 
made a covenant with Abram.'’] Does not this account for 
his unquestioning obedience when told to offer Isaac? And 
does it not find a New Testament confirmation in 1 John 
3:21, 22? [‘* If our heart condemn us not, we have boldness 
toward God; and whatsoever we ask we receive of him, be- 
cause we keep his commandments and do the things that are 
pleasing in his sight.''] 

Only those who have absolute confidence in each 
other enter into the blood covenant relationship. A 
study of the place of the blood covenant among prim- 
itive peoples, both: in and out of the Bible, shows 
that this form of covenant stood-for the commingling 
of the very life of the two parties entering into it. 
This fact was at the basis of all Biblical sacrifices of 
blood, such as that which Abram made in the pas- 
sage mentioned. H. Clay Trumbull’s work, ‘‘ The 
Blood Cevenant,’’ shows this to be so by an examina- 
tion of evidence from many peoples, lands, and ages, 
and points out that the Hebrew of Genesis 15 : 18 
reads literally that the Lord ‘cut a covenant with 
’ Abram.’’ The meaning of the blood covenant is set 
forth as follows : F 

‘*It is a peculiarity of the primitive compact of 
blood-friendship, that he who would enter into it 
must be ready to make a complete surrender of him- 
self, in loving trust, to him with whom he’covenants. 
He must, in fact, so love and trust, as to be willing 
to merge his eeparate individuality in the dual per- 
sonality of which he becomes an integral part. Only 
he who believes in another unreservedly and fear- 
lessly can take such a step intelligently. The record 
concerning Abraham stands: ‘He believed in the 
Lord ; and He counted it to him for righteousness.’ 
The Hebrew word Aeémeen, here translated ‘ believed 
in,’ carries the idea of an unqualified committal of 
self to another. It is from the root aman with the 
twofold idea of ‘to be faithful’ and ‘to trust.’ Its 
correspondent in the Arabic (amana) carries the same 
double idea, of a confident and an entire committal 
of self to another, in trust and in trustworthiness. "’ 

It was the reality in Abram's life of this meaning of 
the blood covenant that accounts, as the correspond- 





ent suggests, for the instant and unquestioning: obedi- 
ence with which he offered Isaac when God. asked 
him to do so. Ping 

When we stop to realize that a blood covenant be- 
tween two persons means that each one has this abso- 
lute confidence in the other, and instant readiness to 
do all that the other asks, we begin to see the stu- 
pendous meaning of our covenant with God in the 
blood of Jesus Christ. Not only do we, as we accept 
Christ’ s sacrifice and receive him as Saviour, Master, 
and Life, express our unconditional trust in.God and 
pledge ourselves to do whatever he asks, but God, the 
other party to this covenant, does the same: he ex- 
presses his unconditional trust in us and pledges him- 
self to do whatever we ask. Have we fairly faced the 
unspeakable riches of that truth? We have Jesus’ 
promise that whatsoever we ask of the Father in 
Jesus’ name the Father will give to us. But it must 
be asked in Jesus’ name, and we must be in Jesus’ 
name. Only as we are living in fidelity to our cove- 
nant pledge can we claim this promise of God's, 
And that means that we must have died to self, 
that we continue in death, and that we have received 
Christ as our whole Life and being. Then as we live 
wholly in him, by the blood covenant of both his 
death and our own, there is but one Life for us both, 
even Christ. Then Christ’s will alone is our will, 
Christ’s desires and purposes our desires and pur- 
poses. Whatever we then ask of God is Christ's 
own asking; and God gladly does it, pledged by his 
own blood, through Christ’s sacrifice, to do so, while 
we, in turn, find joy inexpressible in doing God's will 
always and only. 

Evidently this truth is at the basis of the word in 
1 John mentioned by the correspondent. God does 
what we ask, and we do what God asks ; for God and 
we are in a blood covenant oneness, But let us never 
forget that, although this passage says that we receive 
whatever we ask of God decause we keep his com- 
mandments, it does not ‘mean that God rewards our 
merit, as it were,—as though the virtue of our obedi- 
ence to his will were the reason for his answering our 
petitions. We have no meritin ourselves, and we can- 
not of ourselves keep worthily a single one of God's 
commandments, But Christ can dothis. And Christ 
as our whole Life can do it in us and with us. _Liv- 
ing in Christ, therefore, we can keep God’s command- 
ments and do the things that are pleasing in his 
sight. It is for Christ's sake, and because his life is 
our life, that God gives us whatsoever we ask of him. 

This is something of what the blood covenant 
means to-day to those who, having given up. their own 
life by surrender, have received'the poured-out life of 
the Son of God. Have we entered into all its vic- 
tory and power and joy? 







May I have the ters fem ressing what seems to me a 
lected SfChrs s aching? 


; was an American ci z¢ few days Sth. end at- 
tended church in the evening.- ¢ pastor took for his text 
Matthew _11 : 28-30: 

‘*28. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 


and I will Fag you rest, 

"29. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and yeshall find rest unto your souls. 

‘go. For ig? we is easy, and my burden bey ow 

But he left off at the twenty-ninth verse, and to add 
the news which for a long while I have waited to hear 

med broadcast ; that is, 

The life that Christ offers us is the EASIEST Jife. 

Since I've been converted I've found this true. I have no 
anxieties; my Saviour bears the brunt of the battle ; and com- 

my condition I find life much easier in Christ than 
out of Christ and in the world. Yet on every hand ministers 
and preachers seem to offer the gospel as if it meant a groan- 
burden and e-toee STNa Why not tell men. that 
rist's yoke is easy and his burden Hght? Why, it becomes 
hard to do wrong when one is a Christian, and much easier to 
do right! I've much comfort from verse 30, and maybe others 
would have, too, if they heard of it. 

Life in Christ zs the easiest life in the world. And 
no one really knows the meaning of ease until he has 
actually taken the Life of Christ as his own life, Not 
the teachings of Christ, nor the example of Christ, — 
they alone cannot bring ease into our life. Only 
Christ himself can bring us this supernatural ease and 
freedom, joy and omnipotence, which make all 
things new for us, and turn life into an unbroken 
song, an irrepressible thanksgiving, an electric, ting- 
ling experience of the Life of God before which diff- 
culties, burdens, obstacles, duties of every sort be- 
come rich delights, to be welcomed and rejoiced in. 
That is the meaning of the ‘‘easy-yoke,’’ That is 
Christ's call to us.. That is what he offers us in him- 
self. He cannot give it to us apart from himself, for 

"it does not exist apart from Christ, But when by sur- 
render and faith we enter wholly into his own literal 
person and being, and receive him in his own person 
literally and fully into our own being and person, so 
that he fills us completely, and we are hid with Christ 
in God,—then Life, for us, begins. Then we wonder 
that we ever thought we knew the meaning of life be- 
fore. Then the ease of God is our habitual experi-. 
ence. His effortless, omnipotent Life, free from any 
desire to sin, as free from anxiety or worry as God is 
free from those things, becomes our life. We face 
what the world calls difficulties or burdens or hard- 
ships with an undefeatable knowledge that they are 
already, in Christ, successfully disposed of, and so we 
rejoice in the opportunity that they offer for his com- 
plete victory over them. Even in times of heart-- 
breaking sorrow we may still rejoice in him, in his 
will and his Life, and find his ease our ease. And 
when we are borne upon heavily by others’ sin, or 
when we must wrestle in prayer, resisting unto blood, 
for Christ's conquest of this world, while we struggle 
and press on for ever richer attainments in Christ, we 
may even then know God’s own ease through it all. 
There is no strain, no chafing, in. a life hid in God. 
His ease may enrich our most afflicted moments. 

Why is this Life of supernatural, undefeatable ease, 
joy, victory, not better known and more widely 
preached? Is it not simply because Satan has suc- 
ceeded in keeping most of Christ’s own disciples out 
of it? We see the call to the cross, to a life of self- 
denial, of heroism, of the loss of all, and we fix our 
thought on the negative side of these things, forget- 
ting to look beyond and see what lies on the other 
side. Beyond the cross is the resurrection life, 
awaiting us now and) here for the spirit, even as it 
awaits the body later. By losing all we gain all, now 
as well as later. After we have entered upon the hard- 
est thing, —the death of self,—then nothing is hard, 
provided at the same time Christ is our Saviour and 
Life. A miracle which no words can describe takes 
place in the life even of the Christian who abandons 
himself wholly to Christ's mastery and by faith re- 
ceives Christ as his whole life. 

It is wrong to live the life that is hard. Only the 
way of the transgressor is hard. It is our duty and 
our unspeakable privilege to live the easiest life 
known to man, the Life of Christ. 
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LESSON FOR: OCT. 27 (Mark 7 : 31 to 8 : 10) 





Y COMMON consent, the death of Jesus is the 


most momentous event recorded in history. It | 
proved to be the watershed of the ages. From. 
it have issued forth broad and fruitful streams of in- ,. 


has 


fluence which flow to-day with undiminished abun- 
dance and wealth throughout the world ; and not 
yet have we wholly plumbed the depths. of its signifi- 
- cance or exhausted the infinite variety of its. virtue. 
To faith the Cross of Calvary has been central through 


the centuries, and to thought it has furnished the . 


supreme problem of history, The last word in the 
interpretation of the Cross will not be said for many a 
long day. It is, as Dr. Fairbairn said, ‘* an epitome 
of the world,’’ a focusing of history to one intense 
and blinding point of light. 

Our present purpose isto discover, so far as that 
may be, what manner of man Jesus was from the way 
he died. We are not now primarily concerned with 
an interpretation of the Cross, though it is quite im- 
possible to separate the question of its significance 
from our minds. It is, of course, only in the light of 
what he came to do in the world that we can appraise 

. and analyze his bearing in the circumstances in which 
he was placed. Two men of wholly identical: tem- 
perament, cast into identical circumstances, yet seek- 
ing different ends,—the one, say, in quest of. wealth 
and the other of political reputation, will comport 
themselves in ways altogether different. Their con- 
duct would be determined by their respective aims. 
So the mission of Jesus must necessarily be taken into 
account in some measure if we are to discern ‘from his 
conduct and bearing what manner. of man he was. 
But in this case the nature and the dimensions of 
the aim, judged by its consequences at the. time and 
in subsequent ages, are such that we cannot pro- 
ceed to inquire into and must take for granted. 


When Jesus Tries to Save Pilate 

A good deal of luminous discussion would ensue 
from the consideration of Jesus’ behavior during his 
judicial trial. But the trial seems to’ be dwarfed both 
by what went before and what canie after it. From 
Jesus’ own point of view, after all that had happened 
in the Garden, the trial must have seemed to be some- 
thing’ of an irrelevancy. At any rate he does not 
appear to have thought it worth while to make a stated 
defense of himself. He does not go out of his way 
to contradict the lying witnesses who had been sub- 
orned to appear againsthim. He treated Herod with 
the silence which that dissolute priestling deserved. 
Jesus did not open his mouth in his presence. Pilate 
he treated differently. He saw that the Roman 
procurator was in a difficult position. He was a man 
with some seed of good in him, and he was torn be- 
tween his own native Roman instinct of justice and 
his diplomatic task of pacifying a turbulent, unruly 
people. It is significant that while Jesus did not 

Yaise his voice in self-defense to save himself, accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel he made a very strong at- 
tempt to save Pilate from selling his soul. When a 
few hours later the crowd mocked him,—‘‘ Others he 
saved, himself he cannot save,’’—they were uncon- 
sciously describing what Jesus was deliberately doing. 
It was his program to save others by not saving him- 
self. For the rest, his quiet dignity, his perfect grace 
of bearing in that difficult passage, his unwavering 
certainty of himself and of his mission, never broke 
down. He passés through the welter of that morn- 
ing, the one figure of the whole multitude who re- 
mained undistracted, and emerged with honor and 
fair fame intact. 

_. In the act and article of death, our best guide in 
our inquiry will be the record of Jesus’ utterances. 
The ‘‘ seven words’’ are the spontaneous outworkings 
of Jesus’ spirit in the supreme crisis of his life. They 
are himself,—the simple unstrained speech of a pure 
heart. Most of his recorded words occur in passages 
of teaching, or on occasions of controversy ;' but now 
he is lifted up far away above the ordinary exchange 
of human intercourse, and his words have_a spon- 
taneous directness which make them perhaps our 
most authentic clue to the nature of his personality. 

One significant incident precedes the utterances. 
A draught of medicated wine was offered to Jesus be- 
fore he was nailed to the cross. This was a humane 
custom of the Jews, and it appears that a society of 
charitable women in Jerusalém charged themselves 


The Seven Words 


Concluding the series, ‘‘ The. Son -of Man Among Men” 
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** How did Socrates and Jesus differ?’’ was the 
question asked by a Bible study group of students 
- of the college professor who was leading them. 
**In their death they showed the same spirit,’’ was 
part of the answer. As we face the cross and hear 
the seven words of our dying Lord, does not this 
judgment of a modern teacher become for us 
almost blasphemous? As the incarnation brought 
to the world of men a new sort of Life, so did it 
bring a new sort of Death,—a death that men there- 
. after were to glory in and desire to share. The 
Jesus who reversed all earth’s values turned Sa- 
tan’s great stronghold of death into the great in- 
strument for men’s deliverance. Mr. Roberts’ 
study of the Son of man in the supreme moment of 
his life among men, which closes the series of stu- 
dies of Jesus as his own generation knew him, - 
should quicken again our glorying in the cross, and 
increase our knowledge of him who was made sin 
for us. 








with the duty of supplying the potion to condemned 
criminals in order to dull their sensibility to pain. 
Jesus refused the drink. He would meet his death 
with quick, unclouded mind. He still had work to do, 
and he could not afford to surrender. his consciousness 
or his alertness before he had accomplished all that 
he had set out to do. 

The ‘seven words’’ divide themselves into two 
groups of three and four. The first group of three 
have reference to others, and they all alike reflect 
the deep compassion which he felt for misguided, 
‘broken, and sorrowful folk. His ignorant persecutors, 
a broken but penitent evil-doer, and his mother,—to 


‘all alike his love went out, Surely no proof were 


needed beyond this of the utter selflessness of Jesus. 
It had been no marvel if in the anguish of that hour 
he ‘had become incapable of articulate speech ; but 
with his large-héarted, unfailing compassion he prayed 
for his executioners. It may indeed have been,—it 
surely must: have been,—a prayer not for his execu- 
tioners only but for all those concerned in the tragedy. 
None of them knew what they were doing. Blinded 
by prejudice and popular excitement, they brought 
him to his death, Socrates in the hour of death had 
a kindly word for his gaoler, but he drank his hem- 
lock with contempt for his Athenian judges. But 
Jesus, with infinite pity in the midst of his pain, 
prayed for his enemies and besought that they might 
be forgiven, Thus did he live out his own precept. 
This surely is perfect love, the perfect fulfilment of 
his own word,—‘‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you and despitefully use you."’ 


Lover, Saviour, and Son 

And the King of Love showed himself in that hour 
to be the Saviour of the Penitent. ‘‘ This day,’’ he 
says to the dying thief, ‘‘this day shalt thou be with 
me in ‘Paradise."” These words must be taken as an 
indication of Jesus’ clear consciousness of his Saviour- 
hood. In his life he had claimed authority to forgive 
sins,—and in death he asserts his power to bring 
men into bliss and the peace of God. He held the 
keys of Paradise, and even now, in the hour of his 
humiliation, he knows it. What a paradox it is! 
Below the seething mass of petty human passion, the 
fury of which he suffers without a protest, what time 
he holds in his hand the keys of the spiritual world 
in which all the affairs of this little world of our com- 
mon experience are disposed and judged. It surely 
was this sense of spiritual elevation, of being “lifted 
up,’’ to use his own word, to another plane of life 
that accounts for his fortitude in this last crisis. He 
stood on the ultimate, unperishing reality ; all the 
tumult and noise beneath was the passing illusion. 
He knew that he had passed beyond the fretful tides 
of our ordinary work-a-day life into those upper 
regions where stable and abiding reality dwells. 

Notice his gratitude for and ‘his satisfaction in the 
penitent thief’s recognition of him.’ Here was this 
man, also in acute physical pain, yet through all the 
stupefaction of his anguish Jesus’ true light had 
piereed ; and the thief had known him for his Saviour. 
Even on the cross, Jesus’ soul leaped out with glad- 
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the Cross 
_ By Richard Roberts 


ness to a soul which had discovered kinship with 
him. -- 

King of Love, Saviour of the Penitent,—so he 
showed himself to be in that hour,—and then a true 
mother’s son. ‘Woman, behold, thy son!’’ There 
have been those who have thought that Jesus’ treat- 
ment of his mother was somewhat cold and unfilial 
during the period of his ministry. There is occasion- 
ally a seeming note of harshness in the way he ad- 
dresses her,—‘*‘ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?*’ Once he even appeared to be disownin 
her. But perhaps it was that Mary's fond heart had 
not then truly known her son, and had not reached 
that deeper kinship with him which is deeper than 
motherhood, and which, once established, transfig- 
ures even the beauty of motherhood. But /#his is 
Jesus’ last word about his mother, and in the story of 
human relationships there is nothing ‘more beautiful 
than this episode. In the agony of that last hour he 
does not forget to find for his mother a home and an- 
other son. In the ‘‘ Phedo’’. Plato tells us the story 
of Socrates’ death : ‘‘ When. he had bathed, and his 
children had been brought to him, and the women of 
the family were come, he spoke with them in Crito’s 
presence and gave them his last commands, Then 
he sent the women and children away and returned to 
us."’ And when later his friends began to weep, he 
said, ‘‘I sent away the women in order that they 
might not offend in this way.'' There is a touch of 
coldness and contempt in it all : and though in other 
ways there is much that is fine and dignified in the 
death of Socrates, it lacks the fine fair humanity of 
this,—‘‘ Woman, behold, thy son!'’ ‘* Behold, thy 
mother,”’ 


Where the Sin of Man Met the Love of God 

Up to this point, the utterances of Jesus on the 
cross have a reference to others ; and they all alike 
reflect the deep compassion which he felt for broken 
and misguided men and women. But at this point a 
change comes over him. The crisis comes full-flood, 
and the great darkness falls on him. His thought 
hereafter is of himself. 

The cry of dereliction, ‘* My God, my. God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’ is the climax and the cen- 
tral mystery of our Lord’s passion. In the previous 
study some endeavor was made to indicate what this 
obscuration of his Father’s face meant to Jesus. It 
seems clear that the issue hung upon the faith of 
Jesus. If the faith of Jesus, the Son of man, could be 
broken, then the Son of man would belie the Son of 
God ; and man would be sundered from God forever. 
The question at issue was whether the sin of the world 
was mightier than the love of God. Yet though the 
cloud of sin rose and cbscured the face of God, it 
shook but it did not break the faith of Jesus. Even 
in that utter darkness, his cry was, M/y God, My God. 
The cry of dereliction was a cry of faith, ‘*Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him,'’ cried Job. And vir- 
tually Jesus says, ‘‘ Though he forsake me, yet do I 
trust him.’’ This hour of dereliction was the hour of 
victory. From that height of perfect fellowship with 
God in which he left the garden, to this profundity 
and darkness of utter separation,—this was the path 
Jesus had to tread in order to save men, He had 
taken it with perfect confidence, and in the last black- 
ness of dereliction his faith stood the shock. ‘he 
victory was won, 

The agony of dereliction had physical consequences, 
which broke out in the cry ‘‘ / ¢hirst.’" His human 
nature asserted its frailty, and in this tremendous hour 
we know him still to be man, bone of our bone, flesh 
of our flesh, touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities. A proper appreciation of the conflict which 
was being waged may seem to lift him out of the re- 
gions in which we common men and women are at 
home ; but his physical thirst restores him to us, and 
we know that he is still fighting our battle. 

How long Jesus was in the darkness we do not 
know, but it did not last. The unbroken faith of 
Jesus sent the flood of sin recoiling, and the light of 
his Father’s face was restored. With perfect trust he 
cries out, ‘‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit.’’ 
Notice that it is said that he cried ‘‘with a great 
voice.’’ It was a shout of triumph, a song of victory. 
When the hemlock had nearly done its work on Soc- 
rates, he turned to Crito and said, ‘‘Crito, I owe a 
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k to Asclepius."" This nepapieae y mea 
ged of ng for wend rhe i entering 
ulging in a li . “lam ¢ 
perfect health,” that is, through death, he seems 
say, ‘‘ pay my dues to Asclepius for this favor.” 

pleasantry, with a touch of contempt for cu 


stition. T is something e in the laugh- - dying 


ing fortitude of this old warrior ; but it belongs to an- 
i contemplat- 
ing, —‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit." 





A New Day for a Sleeping-Sickness Land 
Turning from Fetishes to Christ in Angola 
By Professor Harlan P. Beach 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


_ Next to China in strategic importance for missionary effort the Edinburgh Convention placed 
Africa, because the Christian advance in the Dark Continent is being strongly contested by the 
followers of the false prophet. There is a special call to strengthen the Gospel forces in the 
African lands where the Moslem influence is not yet serious. And in Angola, not only has islam 
made practically no entrance, but freedom for Christian missions under the new republic of 
Portugal has opened closed doors, Will you pray for Angola in her day of opportunity, that the 

; j one hundred workers needed at once may be raised up? 


HE southern reaches of the West African Coast 
are difficult to visit ; yet occasional Portuguese 
steamers will carry the traveler to a number of 


Angola ports, from which the stations of the Ameri- | 


can and Methedist Boards, the Plymouth Brethren, 
and two of the Angola Evangelical Missions may be 
reached. Since Portugal became a republic there is 
new interest in Protestant schools and religious teach- 
ing. The old and very picturesque Catholic Church, 
having over its doorway the date 1664, which the 
visitor notes on the shore at St. Paul de Loanda, is 
said to be for sale, and it could probably be pur- 


.chased for missionary use for $5,000. The new 


building on the bluff adjoining the lot on which the 
Methodists have their important schools, which was 
erected by the Romanists, came into government 
hands after that Faith had met disapproval by the 
Republic. I saw many things in the fortnight that I 
was in Angola which indicated a new day of oppor- 
tunity for this early field of Roman missions, now a 
land of fetishes and reminiscent of saint worship, 


In a Fetish-House 

Let me make this clear by a sight that I witnessed 
some seven hours by rail back from Loanda. At 
Calomboloca, one of the Methodist outstations, I had 
been wandering through the villages trying to find 
what the people believed concerning religion. In 
one hamlet I saw a fetish-house belonging to a hunter 
and containing most powerful ‘* medicines,’’ useful 
to him in his profession. As he must be much afield, 
he had a witch-doctor prepare potent fetiches to pro- 
tect his corn and other property during his absence, 
while skulls of wild beasts, which hung about in pro- 
fusion, suggested his power to avenge personally all 
wrong done him. I then proceeded to another vil- 
lage, stopping by the way to get the son-in-law of the 
oldest inhabitant of all that region, whom I wished 
to visit. We were ushered into his hut, mast literally 
an abode of darkness. The old man of ninety-odd 
years sat crouched on a rude bedstead of sticks, where 
he stayed night and day, obliged to remain always in 
a sitting posture because of asthma, He was also 
the victim of rheumatism, which had swollen his 
limbs to an alarming size. He was still in possess- 
ion of his faculties and ruled his polygamous house- 
hold with a strong hand, as well as his slaves. He 
spoke of his age and infirmities, and said that he had 
reached the end of life and had come to distrust his 
fetishes, and that he wanted to turn in his old age to 
the true God. After conversation and prayer, we left 
him, and went across the path to his fetish-house, a 
rectangular structure, about 16x 9 feet in size. Open- 
ing the door, we entered first the “‘devil'’ section, 
which we were told was for the old man's wives. In 
it were the usual collections of ‘*medicines’’ in 
horns, packages, and hanging singly about in the 
dark room. Then we were ushered into the holy of 
holies through a partition provided with a door. In 
the dim light we saw a trunk filled with clothes for 
the imaginary saint who was supposed to spend his 
nights there. A foreign iron bedstead was likewise 
visible, and on a table were many bottles of liquor 
and the various articles of food which his saintship 
was supposed to feast upon during his nightly so- 
journs, To help the worshiper, the dirty walls were 


adorned with cuts from the advertising columns of for- 


eign periodicals and theatrical pictures such as are 
gotten from tobacco packages—the nonogenarian’s 
substitute for what he may have seen in some church 
as aids to the devout imagination, This combination 


of half-beliefs [of a Roman sort] and of entire faith 


in fetichism one finds all over that portion of Angola 


where the old missioners have abandoned their peo- © 


ple. It is very common at the burnings of heathen 
objects of worship which precede catechumenship 
among the Protestants to see letters.to the Virgin 
Mary, of the most superstitious sort, cast into the 
flames along with the fetiches, 


day of our opportunity. . Wherever the gospel is 
preached in this province, the hearers soon . yield 
before its persuasive appeals, and ask for both educa< 
tion and religion, 
their peoples in urging the coming of missionaries, 
after preliminary itinerating has removed misunder- 
standings and proved the value of a pure and unsel- 
fish religion. Of course, there is often risk to be 
incurred, as among the cannibal tribes, of whom a 
native helper says that ‘‘a stranger going to their 
country is very likely to be killed and eaten and his 
head used to ornament the tombs of the old chiefs 
who have died.’’ Yet this same Antonio Fereira did 
not shrink from running the risk, and is doing a 
good work among them, Even if not cannibals, 
such tribes as the wild Masongo oppose the gospel 
more or less at first, A veteran native worker writes 
of them ; 

‘«The parents will not come to worship, but they 
are pleased to hear their children sing and to see 
them learn so quickly. When we get down to pray, 
some of these parents standing by will order their 
children, ‘ Kneel down too, you devils, and be quiet.’ 


' At first these children would make noises and nudge 


each other, but now they kneel down with their faces 
to the ground and are quiet.”’ 


The Pagan Chief’s Call to his People 

Mr. Dodson, who is pioneering in the remote 
Lubollo, tells of the beginnings there. After much 
urging, he had decided to accept the chief's invita- 
tion to settle, whereupon that evening, according to 
custom, the chief stood on a rocky tedge before his 
house and made this declaration to the village below 
—an inspiring message sounding out in the dark 
night ; ‘‘Tc-morrow we are going to clear off a place 
for a building site. All you who have jealousies can 
stay at home; but you who have cleam hearts can 
come out and help clear a place for our friends who 
are going to live with us."" The little boys were the 
first to become deeply interested. Of them Mr. 
Dodson says: ‘‘I love to teach them to repeat and 
sing the name .of Jesus. One day a little troop of 
them filed along in front of our house and sat down. 
They came so often that I thought nothing of it, but 
one cried out, ‘Ngana, don't you see how clean we 
are? We have been to the stream and washed our- 
selves ; you taught us to do it ; come now, and teach 
us to sing.’ And sol did: 


*« ¢T have a friend, a friend of the heart, 
His name is Jesus, his name is Jesus.’ 


In most cases chiefs unite with ~ 







was tied to of shy Borah sag brother and cruelly 

a rhinoceros whip. After a time of beat- 
ing he asked, «* Will you return to the Mission to hear 
the doctrine ?*’ Her reply was, ‘* You can beat me.”’ 


- The following day the punishment was renewed, and 


the same question and answer were Her 
faith could not be scourged out of her. ty Chris- 
tian young men in this same Calomboloca were hated 
because their conversion had deprived white traders 
of customers for rum. They were accordingly made 
soldiers, two of them being sent to the deadly east 
coast, I rode on the train with an aged soldier who 
had been sent, for some, charge, to the Celebes, and 
was just returning, after long decades of exile, to his 
childhood home, a fate which might perhaps have 
been in the case of the twenty just men- 


- tioned had not intervention prevented. 


Even chiefs are very helpful as examples, and in a 
few cases as teachers of the people. Thus Hombo-a- 
Njinji is in charge of the church in his village, and 
Ras proved most useful in other places through the 
exhibition of his old fetish, reputed to be one of the 
most powerful in Angola. It consists of an iron bar a 
foot‘long, at whose extremities are five-inch ‘discs, to 
which are-attached.-seven. or eight copper bells. At 
sight of this dread object, the heathen are appalled, 
until the chief explains to them its absolute powerless- 
ness, whereupon they wonder that they ever feared or 
honored it. When a heathen portion of this chief's 
family refused to come to church because the path was 


- $0 Overgrown with tall tropical grass, he had it cleared 


Turn to the f ifying evi ‘of th ) 
wen Yo the fas mare edhtying evidances of the new --utes’: walk, Another head man of a village had re- 


from their homes to the church-door, —a twenty min- 


cently taken a Christian stand, mainly because false 


' prophets in 1866 and 1904 had claimed great things 


for'themselves-as stronger than any. witch-doctor, and 
promised believers eternal life. As a result they had 
caused some five hundred people to die through the 
use of the sass-wood ordeal, After relating circum- 
stantially the facts in those cases, the old men said, 
‘¢Such, men deceived us ; but to-day Iam persuaded 
in my heart that these words that I am hearing are 
the truth of God ; therefore I choose them for myself 
and family.’’ 


A New Headland for Planting the Cross! 

We are not to suppose that this turning to God is 
universal, It is but the beginning of a better day 
and is well described by the phrase of a native helper, 
‘The light is sparkling around the people.’’ So 
strong is the animistic heathenism in its hold on the 
masses, and so constant is the temptation to immoral 
living, that missionary conversation is full of the 
dangers of their constituency. A school-girl reports 


to her teacher, ‘‘ Mother says I must not come any 


more to the school, because when I get sick I cannot 
go to the witch-doctor, and that would cause me to 
die.’’ Another girl explains her withdrawal by say- 
ing : ** We have the spirit of divination in our family, 
and if I come here I will lose it ; and my people want 
me.to divine and take care of the family goods when I 
grow up.'’ A young student who had been converted 
and given up his charms to be burned, and whose 
faith stood firm even when his family beat him on the 
head with sticks, was later turned aside by his father, 
who offered him two girls as wives. Though he tem- 
porarily fell, like Peter he quickly recovered his char- 
acter and is now living an upright life. Even young 
native helpers are drawn aside, unless they heed the 
warning of a worker named Jacob, who said of two 
young teachers about to be plunged into the tempta- 
tions of an immoral village, ‘‘If any of you go over 
there and don't go often out into the grass to pray, 
you will surely fall into great sin."’ A successful na- 
tive missionary to the cannibals, in describing his 
Christian falls and present strong life, remarked : 
‘‘Even now I know that if I fail to take care and to 
think of the strength of the Lord Jesus, I may lose the 
way; for I am not able to keep myself, but the 
strength is with Him."* 

Angola is one of the sleeping-sickness lands, and 
multitudes are there sleeping out their hopeless lives. 
Those who are well are for the most part described 

(Continued on page 656) 
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‘T most of the features of the outline 


The ae shclis walk ok bane lanes 


of rubbieh” "The Ce ac ohich cocina Gia dear 


nos, the sacred precincts, have been traced far enough to 
make known 40 us:this sacred enclosure ‘well enough 
for the present, We have walked among ee Seat 
of the priests of On. We have uncovered the as 
tions of the great Biter at the far‘eastern limits of - 


temple area an searched most of the 
~ pulang of Rameses II beside wide it. We have the 
" message of the gogo ecdbectornf al 


the ruins, on which, in their my: sterious og ky 

sherds are the illuminated postcards which the ancient 
world supplies to the ‘archaeologist. We have come 
to the moment of dramatic interest when we enter the 
precincts of the old temple area to its won- 
‘ders, to draw aside the veil which the centuries have 
draped about it, and uncover its m s, Weare 
about to learn who built here, and when, and what 
was the nature of the constructions, 


An Angry Woman Interrupts the Work 

An attempt to investigate the sweep of this curve of 
raised land to which reference has already been . 
made and which presumably followed the curved wall 
which enclosed the temple or some portion of it, re- 
sulted in a most amusing fiasco. Professor Petrie de- 
sired to examine this curve of raised land far enough 
to the south of the place where the cutting had been 


made in the curved wall to give large enough segment | 


to enable him ‘to determine the curve and thus locate 
other portions of the wall not so apparent on the 
surface ; and, indeed, to be perfectly sure that there 
is really. a curved wail running all round the temple 
‘ot any portion of it, He selected ‘a' place where the 
. slope? from the’ higher :land ‘to the lower land of the 
“temple area was rough and uncultivated, and set the 
men to digging to see what would happen. In fact, 
he did not know whether’ any one had the right to 
protest or not, but thought that if any one had such 
right he would soon find it out. ‘And so he did. A 
woman ! a big, stern, imposing woman (most Egyptian 
women are small and meek enough looking)—a Helen 
McGregor sort of woman with lightning in her eye 
and thunder in her voice, appeared on the scene 
and began to make remarks, She seemed very 
familiar with what she wished to say and was not a bit 
stagestruck. Sle said the land was hers, The Pro- 
fessor said he would rentit. She said she purposed 
to have that bank cut down and spread over her land 
to enrich it. - He said that was exactly the thing ; he 
wished to cut down that very bank, and would put 
the earth wherever she wished it. But an agreement 
was entirely too quiet an affair for her present temper. 
What she wanted was a ‘‘scrap’’ and she was not to 
be cheated out of it by such ready compliance with 
her wishes, She shouted and gesticulated, and 
worked herself up into a furious passion, and scorned 
the interference of the diggers who tried to act as 
peacemakers ; there was nothing for it but inglorious 
retreat. This virago, representing the domestic in- 
stitutions of Egypt, roared in triumph; and archae- 
ology, in the person of the distinguished English 
Professor fled, and his assistants and workmen 
followed. We all marched off, chuckling at our 
ridiculous defeat. Further investigation of this curve 
is indefinitely postponed. But science is not to be 
thwarted by such a trivial episode as this, Other 
facts await us elsewhere, and, without further con- 
sideration of the’ importance of this curve, let us go 
elsewhere to discover them. 

Schiaparelli had reported finding a great brick wall, 
nearly forty meters thick, to the east of the obelisk. 
He believed it to be a segment of a circular wall in- 
vesting the temple, which, by the shape of this en- 
closing wall, probably was the site of sun-worship. 
In this wall he found, as he thought, tunnels, | Pro- 
fessor Petrie set the workmen to digging at this same 
point and soon found the wall, which eventually was 
proved by a long transverse cutting to be, as reported 
by Schiaparelli, about forty meters thick. The look- 
out for tunnels was also soon rewarded. Indeed, it 
was too liberally rewarded; for upon careful examina- 
tion it was found that the workmen, seeing that the 
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q Foststeps | of “Egypt’ slrivadets sat:<Old! Heliopolis - 


|. oe Why the great wall, 130. cae go eat around the, temple at.Qn, is discussed in Professor Melvin Grove 


article upon, the recent. explorations. of Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


SR ee ee ee: and motives ‘of 


Settee edutakaldifeh shiatihy woces Vahe tag He 
haf already found strong indications that the build- 
ers of the great wall around the temple were the 
- Hyksos conquerors of Egypt. This people, who 
probably furnished the rulers who welcomed Jo- 
‘seph and Israel to Egypt, were prectically unknown 
to history before archeologists began to trace out 
their movements. ‘The names of three of their kings 
resemble the curious Egyptian name given to Jo- 
séph. As the spade digs deeper it keeps adding 
life touches to the record of the Bible. And what 
an enigma history would be, as well as life, were 
it not for the Book ! : 








Professor was interested in tunnels, had thought to 
gratify him by digging one on their own account ! © 
One cannot help wondering whether Schiaparelli’s 
diggers may not have been equally accommodating. 
However, ‘there is no doubt that some so-called tun- 
“nels actually existed: - This new tunnel was stopped. 
Several pits were dug to develop the full extent of 
these ‘‘tunnels.’’ They developed instead that the 
‘*tunnels’’ were only fillings of sand and of mud, 
both of which were-used to build up a core in the 
enter of the great wall around which the solid work 
of brick was'laid. So all our visions of secret pas- 
sages under the wall with underground chambers and 
hid treasures, or of the tunneling of the wall by the 
sappers and miners of some besieging army, faded 


away and were replaced by commonplace sand and © 


mud ‘heaps in the middle of a great wall. It re- 
sembled work done by ‘grafting contractors in the 


paving of city streets. But, this wall was so, big - 


that it may very properly have had such a core about 
which the solid work was laid. 

‘A transverse section finally revealed all’ this 
clearly and in addition showed that the- brickwork 
presented to the surface not a perpendicular wall with 
horizontal courses of brick, but courses conformed to 
the shape of the core. Another long cutting made 
across the axis which runs from the great east pylon 
thréagh the center of the temple area found the same 
wall quite unbroken, There was no gateway at the 
axis of the temple, where a gateway is to be expected. 
How did they enter the enclosure within this great 
wall? As there was apparently no gateway through 
the wall, was there a causeway over the wall? A 


public road and cultivated land which might not be - 


disturbed prevented examination to see whether or 
not a causeway exists, This great circular wall 
rested upon desert sand and-under the wall among the 
the sand was found pottery and other remains of the 
very early period of Egyptian history. - 
The Great Camp Four Miles Away 

To the north and especially to the south of the 
place where this wall was cut through there was 
plainly to be seen the curved sweep of raised land 
which was the occasion of our ludicrous defeat by Sitta 


Fatima, the Head of the house. Her meek little hus-. 


band came around at this juncture and there was hope 
that he would yet rent the land for examination ; but if 
he wished to do so, he did not dare, This much, how- 
ever, we could plainly see: the part of the great wall 
which had been examined was a segment of a curve 
of which this raised land was plainly the continua- 
tion. So there was little need of further digging, 
. poaching on Sitta’s preserves. The low temple area 
“lying between the two sides of this curved elevation 
supposed to mark the continuation of the great wall 
was found to be about three hundred and fifty meters 
in width. 

These are all the facts concerning the wall which 
have thus far been developed at this point. What 
do they mean? Anything further at present is only 
speculation. But it we start from the known facts, 
and do not lose sight of them or let go of them, and 
proceed only in the direction in which they point, it 
will be legitimate speculation, and may lead to the 
discovery of additional facts, and bring us in sight of 


— SS 


- Here Professor Petrie in 1 
camp of the Hyksos, This camp was sufrounded by 


truth not yet apparent. Come out with me to the 
northeast, some four miles to Tell el-Yehudiyeh. 
found the great forti 


a. wall about forty meters thick, and enclosed a place 
three hundred and fifty meters broad. The camp 
was a rounded parallelogram or shortened oval in 
shape, had sloping instead of perpendicular walls, and 
a causeway over the wall instead of a gateway through 
it. There the Hyksos invaders sat down and forti- 
fied themselves within these few miles of On, the 
great capital of lower Egypt and the religious center 
of the early empire. Sooner or later they gained 
possession of the whole lower country, and exercised 
a more or less rigid suzerainty over the upper country 
as well. What more natural than that when they . 
finally gained possession of this capital at On they 
should fortify it in like manner as the camp at Tell 
el-Yehudiyeh by building one of their great sloping 
oval walls with a causeway instead of a gateway, and 
thus enclose the most valuable parts of the city ? This 
may not prove to be true at Heliopolis, but at present 
all indications point in this direction. 

Thus, little by little, the footsteps of these Eastern 
invaders who figured so disastrously in the history of 
Egypt, who served so great purpose in the good for- 
tunes of the patriarchs in that land, are being found, 
Once nothing was known of them‘except what Jose- 
phus brought down to us about a people whom he 
culled Hyksos, and the probable information that they 
fortified a camp ata place called Avaris, Now their 
scarabs have been found’ calling them by the same 
name, Hyksos ; one of their | fortified camps has been 
discovered, perhaps “the'’one’ at “¢ Avaris,””’ Which 
shows that they were of the ‘‘ bow people’’ of Whom 
the Egyptiin inscriptions say’ so’ much, wandéring 
Bedowin-folk'of the Eastern lands. Thé names of a 
number of their kings are known, including three 
which seem to be formed of the etymologically: puz- 
zling part of Josephs Egyptian nate, Zaphenath- 
Paneah, Now it seems most* probable that ‘there is 
about to be added another chapter on the downfall of 
the great North capital at On before their power and - 
the beginning of the end of their conquest of Egypt. 
** We shall see.’’ 


Reaching the Lowest Remains 

Land for further cutting along the curved wall not 
being accessible, or our valor not being equal to any 
further attempt in that direction at present, and the 
clover having been cut from land rented near the 
obelisk, work. was now begun at this latter place. 
The first pit was dug directly in front of the great tem- 
ple as it was in the twelfth dynasty, ‘as marked ex- 
actly by the obelisk of Usertsen, still standing. Most 
gratifying conditions developed almost immediately. 
It was found that thus early in the year, a little before 
the first of April, the water of infiltration was so low 
at this point that it was possible to go down to the 
desert sand without incurring serious inconvenience ; 
at least as archeologists account inconvenience. It 
might be that a sight of our workmen digging and 
shoveling in eighteen inches of water, which of course 
turned the whole pit at once into a most appalling 
mud-hole, would not impress most people as present- 
ing conditions of ordinary comfort. But excavators, 
who must sometimes lie on their backs in just such a 
place to examine stones with their fingers, do not stop 
at such conditions. Only the impossible ts really in- 
convenient,. The lowest remains were found laid 
directly upon the sand, so that it is possible, and so 
not inconvenient, to follow every trace of the history 
of the place from the very earliest period. 

The yield of these pits did not afford any beautiful 
or striking objects for the curious to gape at, but what 
is of far greater importance, many valuable historical 
data. The foundations, and many fragments of an- 
other great obelisk, erected by Thotmes III, and re- 
inscribed by that great usurper of works of art, 
Rameses II, was found. Fragments of inscriptions 
by ten different kings were also found. Most impor- 
tant of all was the location of the great eastern gate- 
way to the temple. We are ready at the beginning 
of the next season to pass through this gateway into 
the temple itself. 

PHILADELPHIA, 











To Get Good Order and Keep It 


RDER is as contagious as confusion, 


This is a characteristic of good order which 


every Sunday - school mpenn ener should 


understand, for the first, rule year] is based 
upon it, If you would have a quiet school, be quiet 
yourself, , 


First of all, be quiet spoken. The occasions are 
_ very rare indeed when the superintendent should raise 
_ his voice above the conversational tone. ‘‘Oh, but,"’ 
you say, ‘‘I must make the scholars hear.’’ Of 
- course you must, For that very reason speak quietly. 
The conversational tone has. greater volume and will 
carry farther than any other; besides, it is more sus- 
ceptible to those subtle changes of pitch, inflection, 
and color, which make the human voice so effective, 
What depth of feeling can you put into a seream ? 
What earnestness can you exhibit in a yell? What emo- 
tion of any kind can you express in a strained voice ? 

You cannot out-shout an entire school, forthe louder 
you speak the greater will be the confusion, The 
scholars will attempt to hide their whispering behind 
the noise of your voice, and the louder you talk the 
louder they may whisper. When there is any un- 
necessary noise in the room, stop speaking at once, 
and wait for silence without exhibiting either nerv- 
ousness or impatience; and, when you have secured 
it, do not criticize or rebuke the scholars, but gra- 
ciously smile a recognition of attention, The time is 
not wasted, for you:can accomplish more in-a second 
of silence than in an hour of confusion. When you 
have secured the attention of. all, speak only loud 
enougly to be just heard in the farthest corner of the 
room, 

Move quietly, Sunday-school haste must be made 
slowly. Be animated, but. deliberate; be enthusi- 
astic, but dignified. Lay your book down gently, 
step softly,. You are in God's house, Watch your- 
self some Sunday and see how much unnecessary 
noise you make. Perhaps you are the noisiest mem- 
ber of the school. Hold. no whispered conversations 
with any member of the school during prayer or even 
while the school is singing. That is not the time 
either to plan or to direct. Throwaway the gong you 
are using, and discard every other noise-making ap- 
paratus, You think you cannot secure attention 
without that bell?, Those who never use one know 
that you can 

Move aboutas little as possible. The superintend- 
ent’s place is at the front, leading. The Sunday- 
school board did not elect you to be an usher or mes- 
senger boy. How can you expect the small boy to 
sit still if he sees you constantly running about? But 
you forgot something before the:session began? Bet- 
ter let it go. If you are in the habit of forgetting 
such things, take one evening of the week to plan for 
the Sunday session, and jot down.on paper each thing 
which should be attended to before the school opens. 
Yet there are times when you simply must give some 
direction to an officer or teacher? Of course there 
are. There is that class of restless boys just_ spoiling 
for something to do, Move them to the front seat 
and make them your messengers. Try it and see 
how they forget their restlessness in watching for your 
quiet signal for a messenger. « ‘ 

But when shall you place your substitute teachers ? 
Before the school starts, if possible. If you. do not 
know ther that a teacher is to be absent, devote a few 
minutes. to marking the attendance and taking the 
collection, and assign the. substitutes during this 
time. Never leave it until the beginning of the lesson 
period. If you do, the class becomes restless before 
the teacher reaches it, and you impose the additional 
burden upon the substitute of securing order before 
she can begin the lesson. 

Select some part of the Sunday exercise during 
which you insist, quietly but firmly, ‘upon absolute 
silence, and the good order will outlast that feature 
and extend into other parts of your program. Take 
the prayer, for instance, because then you are talking 
to God; or the reading of the lesson,—from the 
Bible, not the lesson-leaf,—because you are reading 
God's Word. Before starting either of these, wait 
for a silence that is impressive,—for that moment of 
absolute stillness when something must happen. 


Y: *it is difficult to secure and 
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When the. Superintendent isva ‘Real Leader’ 


Vocation Day may be just what your school needs to turn it into a recruiting-ground for soldiers of the King. Other 
suggestions on how to make the platform a place of power are given in this page for Sunday-school Captains © 


As far as possible have the school assume a reverent 
attitude of body during prayer. The boy who is 
sitting erect and looking around can be_ neither 
reverent or quiet. There is a sense in which the 
physical expression of an emotion helps to create the 
emotion, and the best way to have your scholars ex- 
perience an emotion of reverence is to have them 
practise the outward forms of that emotion. For this 
reason set an imitable example-of reverence. Speak 


to God with all the confidence of a child addressing - 


a loving parent, but also with reverential awe. 
In. spite of your best efforts there will be days when 
preserve order, For in- 
stance, the Sunday preceding Christmas, Fourth of 
July, or the school picnic. I have found it a good 
plan to begin the session on such a day with a few 
moments of silent prayer, —absolutely silent prayer. 

The Sunday-school superintendent must learn the 
art of waiting patiently and quietly ; but he will have 
less. waiting to do if he keeps things moving. 

Have a previously prepared program for each ses- 
sion, and do not allow any one except the chorister 
and those who are to take part to know what is to 
come next. Carry that program through with a snap. 
It is in the awkward pauses, when you are engaged:in 
conversation in the secretary's room, or while you are 
wondering what to do next, or searching for a_-hymn 
to sing, that you lose control of the school, When I 
taught a class of small boys, the most trying time 
was when there was nothing doing. Keep things 
moving quietly and in order, in such a way that the 
members of the school can scarcely. detect your direct- 
ing hand. The real art in leading is to conceal the 
fact that you are leading. The secret of keeping 
order is to know how to keep yourself in order.— 
Harry E. Bartow, Collingdale, Pa. 


How Do You Make Announcements? 


E DON’T know where he got it, but’ we do 
know that the method which our supérintend- 
ent employs of giving out the weekly notices 

at our Sunday-school is the very best thing in its line 
there is, Although ours is a graded school, all de- 
partments except the primary join in the opening 
exercises. Of course there are many minor notices, 
which are of extreme importance to those interested, 
which. must be announced. The Hustlers’ Study 
Class is to meet one night ; the Philatheas are to have 
a sewing bee; the Baracas have arranged a class 
prayer-meeting ; the Roger Williams Club is to prac- 
tise carpet bowls; the Ladies’ Missionary Society is 
to meet at the home of the president ; the Young 
People's Society has arranged a praise service, etc., 
etc. Our superintendent would have hard work: an- 
nouncing all these functions. But he doesn’t have 
to; he makes other people do it. 

It is thoroughly understood in our school that any 
organization in the church which wishes to have 
an. anvouncement made at Sunday-school must ap- 
point some one to make it. Each Sunday the super- 
intendent allows two to five minutes for notices. 
When he wishes them given he asks, ‘‘ Are theré an- 
nouncements for to-day?’’ If the pastor wishes to 
speak of the evening service he rises and does so ; 
the secretary of the Young People’s Society, who may 
be that young man teaching a class of Boys in the 
corner, or a young woman in the Philathea Class, 
rises where he or she is and speaks of the society's 
Sunday evening service. If there are no otlier no- 
tices for the day the superintendent repeats, ‘‘ Are 
there notices for Monday ?’’ If there are any some 
one will rise in this. or that part of the room and, in 
a clear voice so that all can hear, give the notice that 
he or she wishes announced. And soit goes ; all the 
days of the week are called, and by the time Saturday 
is reached all the notices have been mentioned and 
the superintendent hasn't announced one. 

The advantages of this plan are manifest. It re- 
lieves the superintendent, stimulates the interest of 
the school, gives our younger members an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to speak upon their feet, adds zest 
to what is usually a tiresome bit of the program, and 
insures accuracy in the presentation of the various 
notices. With us it has worked admirably, and vis- 
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Welcome, Vocation Day! 


OW to get young mento enter the Christian 
' ministry in- sufficient numbers and properly 
i is an urgent question before the 
presen church. A call that has gone out from 
the last Presbyterian General Assembly (North) and 
followed up, by the Board of Education of that church 
challenges the Sunday-schools as the great recruiting 
ground for candidates. ‘‘ Vocation Day’ is pro- 
posed as a definite means to rouse the Sunday-schools 
to this vital npresteny- The Board has prepared 
for the use of Presbyterian schools a Vocation Day 
service entitled, ‘The Master's Call.’ Appropriate 
hymns are suggested, together with suitable Scripture 
readings and topics. that may be used for addresses. 
Two messages that have been put into booklet form 
are, ‘*I Write Unto You, Fathers,’’ by Cleland B. 
McAfee, D.D., and ‘The Greatest Work in the 
World," a Vocation Day Message to Christian Boys, 
by A. R. B. Lindsay. 
In. the letter. sent out to the Presbyterian schools, 
the Board of Education writes : 


There have been many suggestions as to the best meth- 
ods of enlisting and training men for the ministry, such 
as the circulation of literature dealing with the problem ; 
using-the Day of Prayer for Colleges for setting forth the 
claims of the ministry ; visitation of institutions of learning. 
and the revival of family religion, but the r of the 
chureh and the superintendent of the Sunday-school hold 
the keys to the present situation in the church. 


How to. get men for.the ministry in sufficient numbers 
and of large capacity is the question of the hour. . ‘There 
are hundreds of promising fields, but no men to enter them. 


The observance of a Vocation Day in the Sunday-school 


and Young People’s Society, when some one presents the - 


‘claims and attractions of the ministry to the youth: of. the 
church, might do much to change the above situation, The 
church looks to the ministry for leadership, and through ‘it 
the church speaks to.the world. It is impossible ta esti- 
mate the value of a public appeal to the young people on 
the subject of the perpetuation of the ministry. 

The last General Assembly, realizing the pressing need 
for more men for the ministry, and. looking over the entire 
field, whence candidates: for the ministry come, saw that 
the Sabbath-school and Young People’s societies were not 
in vital touch with this important work, and therefore 
asked the Church to observe Vocation Day. ‘The name, 
‘*Vocation Day,’ is exact and striking ; it clearly defines 
the pu in view; namely, of setting definitely before 
the youth of the church life’s great purposes, with special 
reference to the ministry as a life calling. It is not in- 


tended that the speakers on Vocation Day will press for. 


an immediate: decision, but only consider the claims and 
attractions of the ministry. It might be well, however, to 
press for a decision, and send to the Board of Education 
such names, to whom literature bearing upon the work of 
the ministry may be sent from time to time. Thus, if on 
Vocation y, such names of those who are thinking 
about the ministry as a life calling, were handed in, it 
would give the pastor an unity to have personal in- 
terviews, and the Board a chance to press the claims of 
the ministry. The Sabbath-school has but four days 
already, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day, and Rally 
Day. Some schools observe Decision Day and Mother’s 
Day, and perhaps have a program on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

But none of these days are as important as laying before 
the youth of the Church the need and opportunity of Chris- 
tian leadership in the ministry and missionary service. 


Many pastors preach.upon the claims of the ministry, show- 
ing God’s call, and by distributing literature assist the Board 
in finding leaders. This is splendid, but the youth of the 
Church are not largely represented in the service, and 
hence the message fails of reaching those for whom it was 
meant. Many pastors do personal work with likely candi- 
dates for the ministry. This is an important part of each 
pastor’s work. 


Vocation . Day is not intended to take the’ place of any 
other day, or supersede any other plan, but it is intended 
to bring the youth of the entire Church face to face with 
what they propose to do with their life, what investment 
they will make of it, whether it shall be a life of business 
or the business of making a life. 
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LESSON FOR’ OCT. 27 (Mark 7 : 31 to 8 : 10) 


The’ Place’ Of 
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‘in Petsonial Evangelism 


Sie ec eetiaiones eosin 


A “Taking Mea Alive” Class . 

“HE Men's Graded Union of Birmingham, Ala- 
tasna, not only hee all the soctane socsneary fc 
poet Beet ee 9 eebgret but 

ae as sayy eget x wart Seg” sag eget 


for Lenape PA asi The latter is 
ecanag ramen 
publi the Association Press, New York, en- 
titled, «* Men Alive. 


the little book 


Nor is it a 2 small body of earnest men. ** Never 
prt won gy i treat rey alr every Ti night, 
and usually thirty to. us,"’. is 
the. ees Heap tigen d this book is finished 


we will take up another, for not one of us feels that he 
is ready to aleimieae *—Lee abit sebagai 


: 5 4 
“Drawing Lem from the Lumber re 
N THE parsonage study the minister's wife held a 
catd in her hand, On it was printed : 


. Ala, 





Christ says: ‘‘ The harvest is plenteous, bat 
the laborers are few.”” By God’s help / will 
_ be a laborer, and I will pray daily for ——. 
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The cards had been distributed to the congregation 
on the Sunday before, at the prayer-meeting which 
followed the pastor’s impressive sermon on the Powér 
of Prayer in the Conversion of Souls. It was the cus- 
tom in the large Newfoundland Methodist Church to 
‘hold a prayer-meeting after the evening service for 
‘« drawing in the net,"” as ‘the sermon had been the 
-easting of it. On this day the earnest prayers that 
followed each otlier-in qaick succession led Mr.’ Nor- 
mani to present to his congregation the Church Heip- 
ers’ Cards, which he had intended to hold till his 
‘people had returned from the Labrador. 

: As the minister's wife held the card before her, she 
was thinking deeply. Whose name should fill the 
blank? She ran over in her mind the list of young peo- 
ple. of both sexes in her large Bible class who had not 
yet closed in with the offers of salvation. Oh, yes, she 
knew them well, for she was praying for every one of 
them. There was Janet Fowler, struggling to fill a 
mother’s place to four reckless, half-grown boys, and 
daily harassed by the childish petulance of an ill- 
tempered father. She took up the pencil to write her 
name, but before she could do so, another's face, an- 
other's burden, and still another’s temptation, came 
before her. 

‘«I wish I could write them all,’’ she said aloud. 
Then with more ce than ever she saw the 
laughing, boyish . face of Lemuel Richards. Gay, 
happy, careless, it was so easy for him to be drawn 
into evil, and she knew all too surely that the appe- 
tite for strong drink was gradually forging its chains 
around him. His hard-working father knew it, too, 
and often wondered why it was that God had removed 
from hirh his mother’s influence. 

She took the card, and wrote slowly, ‘« Lemuel 
Richards’’ ; and then, with a slight smile, she re- 
versed it, and on the back she wrote the names of all 
the needy ones of the class. . 

‘*There,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘that is the only sane 
method to adopt’’ ; and, placing the card in her 
Bible at the fifteenth chapter of John’s Gospel, she 
then and there offered up an earnest prayer for them 
all, but especially for Lemuel Richards, who was even 
then exposed to all the temptations of Labrador life. 

‘«T hope he will soon come home,"’ she thought. 
‘*I shall get the boys of the class to help me to_ pray, 
and to try to win him. Some of them will be sure to 
tell me when he returns, and, anyway, I know he will 
be in class on Sunday, for he is. always loyal to that."’ 

On Saturday night she met his chum, Andrew Ailli- 
son. 

‘* Lem came home to-day, Mrs. Norman,'’ he said. 
‘*] saw him."’ 

‘‘Is he coming to Bible class té-morrow, Andrew ?'’ 
she asked eagerly. 

‘Yes, he promised me he would be there; and 
told me it was his only Sunday at home, as he is 


Ahere, and of the 


' dHave you ever prayed for a lost soul, or for the 


Holy Spirit’s fulness to be granted to a friend? Hf 
_ answers you have received to such prayers? Prayer 
is the supreme matter, on the human side, in every 
effort for the Kingdom, and our personal testimony 
to God's faithfulness in hearing the petition for 
_another’s salvation may awaken others to the 

supreme business of soul-winning. 





spending the winter with ‘Hafrison's Lumber Con- 


tractors, and leaves for the woods on Monday."’ 


. Oh, Andrew, I am so sorry !’’ said Mrs. Nor- 
man _ involuntarily ; and her heart sank as she thought 
of the few good influences that would surround him 
‘downward pull of evil to 
counteract them. en the old question recurred: to 

her : ‘*Is the Lord’ s arm shortened, that he cannot 


save? Is his ear heavy, that he cannot hear?'’ and 


Samiishin nual filled her heart. 

«*I will go early to class to-morrow,"’ she thought, 
‘¢and have a talk with him ;’’ but even here she was 
destined to bitter disappointment, for a violent head- 


.ache kept her confined to.bed all next day, anda 


substitute had to be provided for her class. The next 
morning Lemuel was gone. 
«This, too, is God's way,"’ she thought, ‘so I will 


trust, and. not be afraid. .My work is,to pray, and 


leave the résult with him.” 

Two months later, in response to many prayers, a 
powerful revival swept the circuit, and scores,—nay, 
perhaps hhundreds,—had the joy of witnessing the 
conversion of those whose names had filled the blanks 
on their pledge-cards. 

Mrs. Norman worked “hard, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a large harvest from her class, among 
the first of whom. was Janet Fowler. ‘In the niidst of 
all this her heart was sad, however, for she could. not 
pele _ thinking régretfully:: ‘*If Lemuel were only 


yo night as she moved about among the congre- : 


gation she saw Mr. Richards there. It was not often 
he got to meeting; for an hour’s walk after his day's 
work was too much for the old man, She went to 
him at once. 

‘*Mr. Richards,’’ she asked, 
from Lem lately ?’’ 

__#* Yes, I have,"* he answered, 
home to-morrow, ’’ 

**Home?"’ she repeated in astonishment, ‘‘ why, 
what is the matter?’’ 

‘* Well,” said his father, «he wrote me that he is 
too miserable to stay. ‘Itis an awfully wicked place, 
father,’ he said ; ‘and I must get out of it. I have 
felt all winter that some one is. praying for me, and I 
can’t stand it any longer. I am coming home to be- 
gin.a new life, and then I will try to get work at the 
saw-mill,’ °’ 

‘*Thank God!’’ breathed the minister's wife rev- 
erently. 

Next night, when the meeting opened, Mrs. Nor- 
man | oyer the crowded church for the boy for 
whom she had so earnestly prayed, but she could not 
see him, and her heart was heavy. At last, in pass- 
ing one of the back seats, she saw, close to the wall, 
the familiar form of the young man, with his head 
bowed in his hands. She moved in beside him. 

: “Lem, ** she said, ‘‘it was God who brought you 
ome," 


‘*have you heard 


‘‘and he will be 


He looked up. ‘*Then it was you who prayed for 
me all winter,’’ he said. 
She bowed. 


‘*I thought all along it was you,’’ he said. 

‘*Lemuel,’" and her hand was on his arm, ‘‘ Jesus 
waits now to forgive you, and to take away the burden 
of sin which is making your life unbearable. Won't 
you come to him now ?’’ 

Thé merry brown eyes were dimmed with tears as 
he looked up into his friend's face. ‘It is what I 
came honte for,’’ he said, ‘‘but I waited for you to 
come and invite me first’’ ; and rising, he walked 
forward with a firm, decisive step, and knelt nD 
others at the foot of the Cross. — Ayah. 


pot by any amount of reasoning 


How I Learned to Love the Unlovely 
“i ig IS impossible to love our enemies. It is so 
contrary to nature to love the unlovely that it 

-* is useless to try to obey such 1 command,”’ 

We hear this sometimes said even by those who 
profess fo love God, and they express anger and im- 
patience toward others, apparently without feeling 
condemned, forgetting that obedience to God’s com- 
mands is one of the essential evidences of love. 
They do not realize that no commands are laid down 
which God will not give us power to obey. 

At eighteen years of age I was teaching a class of 
street Arabs in a mission Sunday-school. 

The work interested me deeply, and with one ex- 
ception the boys came to be very dear to me. That 
one member of the class was fairly loathsome. He 
continually squirted tobacco juice on the floor and 
squinted one eye at his teacher whenever she glanced 
in his direction. It seemed to me I could not endure 
the sight of that boy. But I realized how impossible 
it would be ever to benefit-him while this feeling of 
repulsion continued. Even though I could control 
my voice and manner sufficiently to treat him kindly 
and courteously, I knew he-could not be deceived as 
to my real attitude, because, whatever the external 
appearance, the heart reveals its dislikes. 

Going.to my room and ‘shutting the door,’’ I 
determined to settle the matter between God and 
myself. He had seen my heart stained with sin, and 
had forgiven: and cleansed; and now it was for me to 
forgive as I had been forgiven ; and that meant I was 
to look tenderly upon that lost boy, whose oppor- 
tunities bere no-comparisen to those that had always 
been mine. He was born under conditions that 
should call forth my pity.and:sympathy: ¥et I could 
-work up one spark 
of.pity or. love. The more clearly I saw the duty of 
loving the unlovely, and seeking the lost to bring 
them to know the Christ,, the. more I realized the im- 
possibility of feeling and doing,.as I ought, by any 
effort or will of my own.. 

Then, with ‘utter abandonment of myself to God, 
there went up the cry, ‘‘ Lord, I want to obey thee ! 
I want to do thy will! My whole nature turns with 
abhorrence from that boy,.. l must have a yearning 
desire for his. salvation. O Father, put into my heart 
the throbbing of thine own divine love! ._Make me to 
see as thou seest, to feel as thou dost feel, that so I may 
be able to reach this. soul for whom Christ died.’’ 

Instantly I was filled with peace and rest, and 
believed God would do for me, and in me, what I 
could not possibly do for myself. Jesus could and 
would work this miracle in my soul. : 

No longer did I strive with myself, but just trusted 
Jesus to do the work in his own time and way. The 
next Sabbath I went to my class, and with such absorb- 
ing interest for each and all of them that I failed to notice 
a solitary disagreeable thing in this boy, and on my 
return home wondered if he had been different or if 
all the change was in mysel—i But I could not 
remember. 

God fulfilled my desire, and gave from the fountain 
of love in his own heart the needed supply for my 
work, and also gave blessed fruit from the seed sown. 
—Mrs. James H. Earle, Pomona, Cal, 


7 
After Three Hundred New Leaguers 


T a banquet held by the Ramsey Class of the First 
Methodist Church of Birmingham, Alabama, 
three hundred men were present, and an en- 

thusiastic time was had. There were many witty, in- 
spiring toasts as well as a sumptuous feast, and at its 
conclusion each man was presented with a beautifully 
bound Pocket Testament with the words, ‘‘ Ramsey 
Bible Class*’ stamped upon it in gold. 

The books were the gift of one woman, and each 
contained the pledge of the Pocket Testament League 
to be signed by its recipient. 

Enrolling Pocket Testament Leaguers may be made 
an effective first step toward winning souls, and also 
toward enlisting Christians as soul-winners. ‘The 
Ramsey Bible Class should find in this banquet a 
stimulus to personal evangelism.—LZee McCrae, Bir- 
mingham, Ada. 
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LESSON 4. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 
Getting Started in Class 
T Is yg wisest and quickest to adjust your- 
self to situation or the — that you are 
dealing with, at the beginning. Oriental rugs 
cost all sorts of You can buy little scraps of 


. Anatolian mats for a dollar or two, or can 
incredible sums for rugs woven of silk that are peat 4 


too fine for anything except to lay on a table-top or 
hang on a vail me a ore. valuable eecke 


use 
they are “ antiques,” and were carefully woven by 
hand out of woolen yarn all carded by+nand and col- 
ored with vegetable dyes that will never ‘‘run” if 
wet, nor weaken the fiber of the wool. Others are 
not antiques, but made to order by rug weavers out 
of inferior wool and cotton, dyed with mineral dyes 
that will ultimately weaken the fabric. There is a 
shrewd rug salesman who looks you up.and Gown 
when you come into the shop, and generally begins 
by asking what size rug you want, and then says : 
‘*And about what did you expect to pay?” en 
he shows you rugs at about what you wanted to pay, 
and: also shows you others worth more, and so leads 
you on to get the best you feel able to take. But he 
always begins, where you are. So Jesusdid. The 
astute fisher for the souls of men began just. where a 
man was, and led him on to as high a faith as he 
could, Because this man needed forms and motions 
Jesus used them in healing him, but when a man’s 
taith was like the centurion’s Jesus did not even go 
to see the patiert. 
ne nee ie 


The Teacher's P-eparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.| 


, After healing the daughter of the Syrophoenician’ 


woman, the, privacy that. Jesus was seeking was no 
longer possible, so -he attained i by making a leis- 
urely tour up, along the coast of Sidon and back 


again toward Galilee. Dr. Sanders’ first three para- 

aphs indicate the probable itinerary, and also Pro- 
essor Riddle (paragraph ¥) and Professor Clow 
{paragraph 1).' Again he is besought for help. (Dr. 
anders’ fourth paragraph, Professor Riddle on verse 
32.) The noticeable thing.is Jesus’ sympathy for the 
sufferer. (Professor Claw’s .second paraarapn and 
Mr. Ridgway’s first paragraph). Still more unusual 
is the peculiar method the Lord used ir healing the 
man. Dr. Sanders’ fifth paragraph considers this, 
and. Professor Clow’s third paragraph, and Professor 
Riddle in note on verse 33. rofessor Clow draws 
beautiful lessons from the upward look of Jesus. and 
the sigh (paragraphs 4and 5). Dr. Mackie speaks of 
the expression ‘* Ephphatha,” and, Professor Riddle 
(v. 34), Professor Clow (paragraph 6), and Mr. Ridgway 
(paragraph 3). Mr. Ridgway also has a thought on 
the opened ears (paragraph 4). Then we note 
Christ’s.command to silence,. and its violation {Pro- 
fessor Riddle, v. 36, and Dr. Mackie, aph 2).. 
In approaching the feeding of the four thousand 
there at once arises the question whether this is co- 
incident. with the feeding of the five thousand. Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s notes on verses 5-9 contain many 
items of difference between the two miracles, Dr. 
Mackie has a thought, and also The Class in Session. 


The Class in Session 

However dissociated Jesus’ movements may seem, 
there was always a logical reason for all his changes 
of location. @ remember that he came north to the 
very boundary of Judea, and perhaps across into 
Sidon, seeking retirement and an opportunity to pri- 
vately instruct his disciples. His granting the re- 
quest of the Syropheenician woman at once-adver- 
tised his presence, and so he moves ahead and adopts 
the plan of taking a leisurely journey through sec- 


tions where he is little known, and thus coming back, 


to Galilee. A map, with verse 31, shows about the 
line of his journey. But now he has returned far 
enough to reach the confines of the district where the 
fame of the healing of the man with the legion of evil 
spirits is still fresh, and another sad case is brought 
to him,.a “‘dumb stammerer,” who is also deaf. 
The unusual feature in the healing of the: man is 
Jesus’ method of doing it. We can at once see a 
probable reason why he takes the man aside where 
the healing will not beso noticeable, but we cannot 
so immediately see-the necessity of the peculiar pro- 
cedure on Jesus’ part. We know that he was not 
aw to “ acting,” and we know that he was able to 

eal. without even seeing the patient, as in the case 
of the Syropheenician woman's daughter. So this 
touching of the man's tongue, etc., must have been 
for the man’s sake, te enable him to exercise that 





OCTOBER 27. WANDERINGS IN DECAPOLIS 
| Mark 7 : 31 to8: 10. Commit verses 34, 35 _ ; 
Golden Text: He hhath done all things well; he maketh even the deaf to heer, and the dumb to speak.—Mark 7 + 37 


Read Matthew 15 : 32-39. 


ala aa a Set tcl et 
‘unto 
of De-cap’o-lis. peg rare Renn ney os 
ae to Se eee} end 
him. ones 
nto 


blished 
omen Fe pa , He 
the deaf to og 


even 
8:1 In those days, when there was again a t multitude, 
Ee his disciples, 
on the multitude, 
they continue with me now three days, and have noth- 
ix toe 3 and if I send them away fasting to their home, 


rt place? § 
And he asked them, How many loaves have ye? Aid they 
said, Seven. 6.And he comm ‘the multitude to sit down 
on the ground ; and he took the seven loaves, and having given 
thanks, he brake, and wn to his disciples, to set before them ; 
and poy set them before the multitude. Z And they had a 
few small fishes : and having blessed them, he commanded to 
set these also before them. 8 And they ate, and were filled : 
and they took le of broken pieces that remained over, seven 
baskets. g And they were about four thousand: and he. sent 
them away. 10 And straightway he entered into the boat with 
his disciples, and came into the parts of Dal-ma-nu' tha. 


1Gr. Joaves. 
Zhe American Revision copyright, igot, by Thomas Nelson and-Sonus 


Your Lesson Questions Answer 


(The references here given are usually to para lis by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles uly fo lates off the Times ) 


Verse 31.—Where were aye and Sidon, the Sea of. 


Galilee, apd Decapolis? (Riddle, 2; Sanders, 1, 2, 3)., 
Verse 32.—Who are referred 


to. by ‘‘they’’? (Riddle ; 
Clow, 2; Sanders, 4:) © (>> é 


Verse 33.—Why was this miracle performed privately ? 


Why did Jesus heal the man in this unusual way? (Rid- 
dle; Sanders, §; Clow, 4,53; Miss Lovett, 4; Class in 
Session, 1.) : 

Verse 34.—Why is it recorded that Jesus ‘‘ sighed”? 
(Riddle; Clow, 5.) 

Verse 36,—Why did Jesus command the people not to 
tell of. this miracle, and gy did they disobey him? (Rid- 
dle; Clow, 6; Sanders, 5, 

2.) 

Chapter 8 : 1.— What time is referred to by “‘in those 
days”? (Riddle; Sanders, 7.) 

Verse. 2.—Why did the multitude continue with Jesus 
three days? (Riddle, 2, 3; Sanders, 7; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 3.—In what places did those in the multitude 
who had ‘‘come from‘ far’’ probably live? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 10,—Where was Dalmanutha? (Riddle:) 








co-operating faith which in every case seemed-to be 
necessary either on the part of a patient or the friends 
who brought him. Only one other time do we read 
of Jesus healing in any similar way (Mark:8 : 22-26). 
Thus did Jesus accommodate himself to. the faint 
faith of the needy man-and elicit sufficient. faith to 
enable the man to be healed. But why does Jesus 
so strictly urge the man to be silent? Surely itcan- 
not be that he is not willing to heal ethers as well. 
For if the manis silent, others who are afflicted wilknot 
hear of Jesus,and will miss theirchance. If Jesus’ main 
purpose had been to heal sickness he would have ad- 
vertised it broadcast, but the Son of man came to 
save his people from their sitis, and. the teaching of 
the truth and the sacrifice of himself that his Spirit 
might come to men was far more important. Healin 
sickness was natural to his sympathetic heart, pom 
potent resources of spirit, but he never let this usurp 
the main object of his ministry. This man, like 
many others, gave him praise, but not obedience, 
and this interfered with his benefactor’s plans. 

Again the multitudes are attracted to him, and the 
interest must have been intense, because they re- 
mained three days, nor can we fail to remember that 
the drain on him must have been severe. As always 
he remembers the physical needs of his friends, 
This feeding is so.similar to the story of the feeding 
of the five thousand that it has naturally given rise 
to the question whether this is not merely another 
telling of the same thing. The indications are tothe 
contrary, for the following reasons : 

1. It is incredible that so condensed a writer as 
Mark should repeat himself so quickly. 












; Class in Session, 1 ; Mackie, - 






| 2. Different cireumstances led to each situation, 
3. att : e disciples ‘time ‘er- 
ent. y are apparently waiting to see [what he 


4. The is different, particularly the word 
for baskets, w. in chapter 6 is ce papapaveling 
basket), and here sforéa (grain t). 

5. number of the persons fed and the number 
of baskets is different. 

6, Verses 19, 20 seem conclusive. / 


How silent Scripture is in regard to the way in 
which Christ's wonders were done. We are simply 
told, *‘ And they allvate and were filled.” No expla- 
nation, but the simple declaration. 

The Lesson Summary 

The theme of these verses seems to be Jesus’ 
adaptation of himself to the needs of the moment. 
Love never faileth. Convictions and conscience are 
tools tod rigid for all purposes unless they be soft- 
ened with the heat of an unfailing love that knows 
how to adjust them to the need of the moment. Let 
us never com because -we have tos things 
that seem primitive, or feel ashamed that we must 
not speak great truths that burn within us. Jesus 
said of some of his unspoken truths: ‘*Ye carnot 
bear them now.” - Teachers and preachers that ‘‘ go 
over the heads” of their hearers. are guilty of more 
than stupidity. It is a failure of love. Love studies 
what the loved one needs ; not what I like to give. 
This poor man was doubtless of such feeble faith and 
so dependent on signs and motions to comprehend 
anything.that. had Jesus not gone. through these 
actions the man would not have known what was 
being done. And again the multitude that were in 


, danger of fainting on the homeward way were: in 


danger by their own thoughtlessness, but Jesus did 
not let them suffer on that account. 


Questions for Class Use = sis ‘ap 

Ae, Why did Jesus rejurn to Galilee in this roundabout 
way MET * P " my ee 0 | ne ad tie 
“ 2. Why did Jesus take this man aside privately. to.heal 

im? : i; Giaee . a * 4 iv ry fr af 
3. Why did Jesus go through these unusual actions! for 
this .case.of healing? hoes 
ae Did the healed man do right in publishing his cure? 

y? y 

5. Why ought we to say grace at the table? 

6. Point out the similarities and the dissimilarities be- 
tween this feeding and.that of the five thousand ? 


Other Teaching Points * 

Jesus did not make any complaint about the continued 
interruption of his plans, but if he could not gain privacy 
one way he did another, 

jesus’ main business was with souls, and he neyer lost 
sight of that. The church or teacher that yearns more for 
the miracles than the truth has the cart before the horse. 

Do not complain if you are. placed in a situation where 
you must conceal some things that you know. God’s rev- 
elation to man is gradual, 

Jesus showed rare F fos yr ng 
man in using actions that to hi 
healer, Hes to conquer, 

We cannot help. wondering how the disciples could have 
been so slow of heart to comprehend, yet we ourselves, 
when we are short of bread or bank account, are just as 
shortsighted. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


in his method with this 
were. the actions of a 


(Mark 8; 11-26.) f ‘ 
- [For the teacherto give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
in.the ig lesson. suggestions and ques- 





jons are ™m * homie preparati 
a7 isenpiont te aed by thie sechar) |”: Mose 
Itis now becoming increasingly difficult for Jesus 

to speak and teach with freedom.’ The religious 
authorities had also considerable secular authority, 
and’it was these men, with pewer to enforce their 
wishes, whose-suspicion, and dislike were gradually 
increasing. Jesus did not fear them, and never 
yielded:to their pressure. If he had kept: silent they 
would have let him alone. Next week we see him 
encountering them, and hear him warning his friends 
against them; and also we have another miracle in 
which thepatient was healed; not suddenly, but grad- 
ually. 


1. Why did these Pharisees ask for a sign ? 

2. What sort of sign did they want? 

3. What cases does the Old Testament give where God 
gave wn to men to increase their faith in him? 

4. at was the leaven of the Pharisees against which 
Jesus warned his friends? 

5. Can you see any reason for this gradual healing of 
the blind man? 


Evanston, Iu1. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 27 (Mark 7 : 32 to 8 : 10) 


The Fount of Compassion | 
; By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. » 
5 AE eis ete cic nein ena es 
: Tyre and Sidon, he made a circuit round the 
es pay oe gato PT nD. _ 
which hailed him as a bread king and an earthly 
Messiah. He must now prepare his followers 
himself for the next : Jerusalem and the cross. 


He therefore, the open country of the thi 
peopled district of Decapelis, or The Ten ‘Towns, ; 
ut human need sought him out as the famished 


seek their food, and in the two miracles of our lesson 


we see the fount of his compassion opened again. 
In the incident of the ing of the deaf man with 
an impediment in his speech our eyes are held by | 


Jesus. We scarcely see the friends who bring him, 
except in their one act of 
- Christ's help. We almost’ 
. We mark the four clear 
forth by an eyewitness on w 
etinseabis tmpaatlitee: In no other miracle are we 
shown so clearly how, with what cost of desire and of 
emotion, Jesus takes our infirmities and bears our 
. sicknesses. These four stages are a touch, a look, a 
sigh. and a word. 

e touch is first. Pes took him aside, put his 
—— in his:ears, and touched the fettered tongue 
with his ‘moistened: finger. That touch was not 
merely an expression of sympathy. It had its-pur- 

It was; the approach to the 
imprisoned mind and spirit of this afflicted man. In 
a land and time which made no attempt to relieve 
' the deprivations of such a state, this peor villager, 

: the-mock of every thoughtless heart, lived within his 
_ own mistrustfnl and hopeless thoughts. As Jesus 
- touched him he made an appeal to his consciousness 
. such as he could understand. He roused the power 
of response, .He moved him to a receptive faith, 
Our Lord did not heal men as he stilled the waves or 
multiplied the loaves. He needed and he sought the 
co-operation of desire and will. We also will heal 
men when, by our, touch, our stooping to their needs, 


forget the man himself. 
>in the miracle, set 


our adapting ourselves to their limitations, we quicken «corner of 


their desire and faith, 

After the touch Jesus looked up to heaven, In one 
sense Jesus maintained this upward look always. 
‘* His one thought was God. In that one thought he 
abode.” But the upward look has more than one sig- 
nificance: it may be the look of adoration; or of 
communion, of of appeal. Here it is the look of. ap- 

al, Our Lord, ‘‘ who emptied himself of his glory,” 

ived in'dependence and by faith and prayer. 
this darkened mind, in the midst of what was an un- 


‘helpful spiritual atmosphere, Jesus looked'up, as he’ 


looked up when he stood by the grave of Lazarus. 
As he leoked up he rose into his divine fellowship. 
We also need to observe this upward look. ft 
cleanses our vision, quickens our faith, purifies our 
motives, foils our temptations, and gives us the 
power of the servants of God. We need not onl 
touch with men in their needs, but touch with God, 
if we are to meet them. e 
With.the upward look there is the sigh. How shall 
we interpret this deeply breathed emotion? Is it 


Christ’s sense of the loss and deprivation suffered ‘ 


through all:his years by this afflicted man? Or is it 
the sign of a foreboding that he might make a base 
misuse, as so many do, of these restored faculties of 
hearing and speech? Or shall we believe, as Keble 
declares in his poem, that Jesus thought of the sad- 
der, more hindering, less easily. healed moral and 
spiritual defects—‘' The deaf of heart, the dumb by 
choice.” We may:accept a simpler and.more Christ- 
like reason, rather than theSe ingenious suggestions, 
The upward. look to heaven not only brought Jesus 
into the closest communion with his Father, but it 
brought before him all that heaven is and means. 
Against that background of purity and perfection 
and: peace the wrong and shame, the misery and sin, 
of earth stood.out in glaring and grievous contrast. 
This darkened spirit, who had never heard a lark’s 
morning music, nor spoken to a fellow-man. with 
clear. speech, was only one of many as sad and as 
hopeless, who must be left unhealed. Heé was only 
a single blot of the world’s. broad stain. He was 
only one burdened, limited, 
earth was.full. It was one of those recurring mo- 
ments in. Christ’s life when the misery of earth, its 
disabilities and the sin behind them, came in upon 
his. mind. and heart, The fount of his compassion 
was moved, and he sighed. The softly uttered groan 
is echoed. to-day by all Christlike hearts when the 
great heathen world, or the sunken masses of our 
cities, or the criminal and the profligate who never 
pray, rise in appealing vision. 

The touch, the look; the sigh, rise up to the climax 
of the word of power. It was ‘‘ Ephphatha,”—a word 
of that Aramaic-tongue Jesus learned at his mdther’s 
knee, and — used. when deeply. moved. It was 
the utterance of his will, the symbol of the puttin 
forth of his divine energy. To all time it is the wo 
—his word, not ours—which heals, to men’s amaze- 
ment, and sometimes to ourown. ‘“ Tell no man” is 
Christ’s second word. There is a time for testimony 
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and confession. But there is a time when silence is 


GLascow, ScoTLAND, 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 
Evarts and the —Deaf, and had an im- 


Madonna. 
pediment in his speech (v. 32). If you knew that 


next Sunday were going stone-deaf, to move into 
a world of absolute ee eee Se 
week ?. Hear the best music, the voices of the birds, 
the song of the sea and the wind, the prattle of chil- 
dren, the sweet words of loved ones. To be sure. 
Pray, why not so plant your life that you cultivate 
these all the time! The late William M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State, when he found he was going 
blind, went to Dresden, and spent hours before the 
Sistine Madonna drinking in its artistic and spiritual 
uties. Then when long night settled down 
the memory of this picture of the Christ-child was so 
burned in his mind he was sustained and soothed 
through countless hours of suffering, and other hours 
of what would have been intolerable tedium. Christ 
loves to be with and comfort his children in all the 
e ences of life, silence or night. He may not 
unlock. ears nor uncurtain eyes, but those who love 
him see him and hear him (John 14 : 17, 18, 19). 


Two Old Gentlemen from Midway.— Fingers into 
his ears,...and touched his tongue (vy. 33). Why 
all this form? Had only to speak the word, Some 
require forms, Others don’t. In Coatesville on one 
Sixth Avenue and Chestnut Street is the 
little Quaker meeting-house. On the opposite corner 
is St. Cecilia Catholic Church. In the meeting-house 
are no music, no decorations, no service. Simply a 
sitting in silence on plain benches, unless, the rit 
moves some one to rise and speak. In the Catholic. 


“@hurch are music, decorations; vestments, candles, 
pomp of the most formal service on earth, © 


and all the 
Ola + er ag' Ag recente oe hobbles down from Midway 
and finds his inspiration, his joy, his neg his wor- 
ship, in the Catholic church. father, his. neigh- 
bor, comes over from Midwa ‘nk finds all these in 
the Quaker meeting. Both old men touch their 
Father in 'their places of worship. Who is the man 
who dare disturb them with question or criticism:! 
Thank God, Christian people are no longer making 
faces at each other about tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee (Matt. ir : 19). 

Tiny Tim.— Epiphatha, that ts, Be opened (v. 34). 
The touch.and the spit would have been cruel with- 
out the ‘‘ephphatha.” This is what is wrong with 
lots of forms, If there is form without the word, it 
has nothing to do with Christ. If nothing on that 
corner is opened { ut the church-door, not Christ; but 
some other, dwells there. Christ speaks, ‘‘ephpha- 
tha,” and ears are opened and men are saved. ‘ 
to all appeals” is a stock phrase, Christ comes 
along and says, ‘‘ mpugnaihe. >and old Money-Bags 
hears the voices of children crying in the night. 
Then the ice fund, the milk fund, the fresh-air fund. 


* gets a new source of SapPhy- Old Scrooge is as deaf 


as a post tothe cry of human need when the: story 
ns, but when the ghost of Marley and the angels 
of Christmas get done with him, he can hear the 
faintest ling of Tiny Tim. Not theological-acousti- 
cons nor telephone headgear will enable men to hear 
the cry of the world. It must be the touch and the 
‘‘ephphatha” of heaven (2 Cor. 5 : 14). 


Henry W. Grady.— His cars were opened, and the 
bond of his en was loosed (v. 35). Hear and 
talk. he dymb man has a s h organ, but he 
doesn’t know how to play on it.. That is an organ 
which is ‘*played by ear,’’ as Tommy Watkins 
plays the one in the Sunday-school. In all the chat- 
ter pouring from the printing-presses but few are 
saying anything, because the great mass of writers 
are deaf. Few great messages because this great 
boiler-shop of a world has deafened the writers. Mr. 
Writer, when God opens your ears you will have 
something to say as did Ruskin, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and the great ones me before. 
Henry W. Grady of the Atlanta Constitution went 
home from his office and became a little-Sunday- 
school boy again with his godly mother for a week 
or two. e became a child again and heard God 
speak tohim. Then they sent for him to come to 

ew York and address the New England Society. 
And the world got that wonderful address, ‘*‘The 
Old South and the New.” . God gave him something 
to say (Luke 10 : 21): 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
. By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D.,LL.D. ~ 


IME.—Summer of A. D. 29. 
Places.— The journey narrated in verse 31 was 


ee a mgm Gea nni rt pe scene of the 
lesson, w was n the neighborhood 
of Tyre, the y moved wens Bac through the fre- 


gion of Sidon, then east and south to Decapolis, on 
the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee ; thence ‘‘to 
the parts of Dalmanutha,” on the west side of the 
lake.— Tyre and Sidon were renowned ancient cities, 


in Phoenicia, the region north of Galilee on the sea-. 


coast. The reference in verse 31 is to the districts 
near these cities.—Decapodis, meaning ten cities, 
was the name of an extensive region, mainly east of 
the Jordan and the.Sea of Galilee, Its limits seem 
to have varied at. different ods. The northern 
part is Boyan referred to in verse 31.—Da/manu- 
tha. Matthew, according to the correct text, has 
Wig, mews " (in the Auth. Ver., ‘‘ Magdala”). Prob- 
ably the same , or district, is referred to by all 
three names, It is now called ‘* Madschel,” and is 
about two miles north of Tiberias, on the western 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. Fora long time maps 
placed it on the eastern shore, which is incorrect. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 32.— They bring unto him: *‘ They” is used 
indefinitely, as there is no subject expressed in the 
Greek. ‘* There was brought unte him” is the pre- 


afflicted le were brought, and that “they cast 
them down at hid feet.” is case is narrated by 
Mark only. Another nealing is peculiar to this Gos- 

chap. 8 : 22-26), and is also gradual in method. — 
Had an impediment in his ameene As the deaf are 
usually.dumb, this detail indicates a separate defect 
from deafness. Compare the next verse. 

Verse 33.—Privately: This privacy may have 
been because of something in the man’s character, 
but more probably. because the penne of that region 
were rude and more or less under Gentile influence. 
The gradual method of the healing was designed to 
show that our Lord’s power was not limited to one 
mode.—Put his fingers inte his ears: Both of the 
affected parts were ‘' touched.” 

Verse te me hy up to heaven; In prayer, no 
doubt.—-He sighed: In sympathy, always. felt, but 

Yet this was probably also an in- 
dication of distress ‘at the igtiorance and superstition 
he’ wished . to oh ggeeees ergy ae In. the Jan- 
guage of Palestine, which Mark translates, Thié 
evangelist introduces a number of Aramezan terms. 

Verse 35.—He spake plain: Or, ‘‘rightly.” . It is 
probable, but not certain, that he had previously 
uttered: only unintelligible sounds, . - x 

Verse 36.—That they should tell no- man: The 
prohibition was mainly to prevent excessive zeal 
among these rude mountaineers. But the command 
was not obeyed, because the cure seemed so wonder- 
ful (v.-37). In this case it was harder to make men 
keep silence than to make the dumb to speak. 

Chapter 8, verse t.—/n those days: Though this is 
indefinite, it is highly probable that the time was 
shortly after the miracle that precedes in the narra- 
tive (chap. 7: 32-37). The account in Matthew (15: 
32-39) implies immediate sequence.— 7hey had noth- 
ing to.eat: Any supply of provisions they may have 
brought with them was exhausted. 

Verse 2.—Now three days: That the ple re- 
mained so long shows how much they were interested 
in-our Lord's teaching and healing. 

Verse 3.—And some of them are come from far: 
This was an additional reason for their levapaeng 3 sO 

The reference is probably to those who had 
come. from @istant places in the extensive region of 
Decapolis, on the east side of the Sea of Galilee, 

Verse 4.—His disciples answered him: The an- 
swer was to the question in verses 2 and 3.—/na 
desert place: That is, uninhabited (comp. 6 : $1, 35). 

Verse 5.— How many loaves have ye? And they 
said, Seven: This small supply was probably in the 
hands of the disciples. Notice the difference from 
the previous miracle, where there were ‘‘ five” loaves. 

‘Verse 6.—Gave to his disciples : Thetense implies 
‘continued giving,” showing that the multiplication 
of the bread occurred in our Lord’s hands. e.other 
actions co: nd with those in thecase of the former 
miracle. It is worthy of notice that ‘these actions 
recur in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 8.—TJook up, of broken pieces: That is, 
the clean unused —Seven baskets: In the 
other,*‘twelve.” Not only so, but the term for baskets 
is a different one. It probably refers to baskets of a 
larger size. The same distinction is observed in 
verses 19 and 20, and also in Matthew 16: 9, 10. 

Verse 9.—Adout four thousand: Not“ five,” as in 
the other miracle of feeding. It is noteworthy that 
there is no. numerical proportion ‘in these differing 
details. The larger crowds were supplied by fewer 
loaves. As ‘it is im ible -to identify these. two 
miracles, so we Should beware of assuming that sim- 
ilar incidents are necessarily identical. 

Verse 10.—Da/manutha: See above. 
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cise meaning. Matthew ight 30) tells that many 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to in the_con- 
duct of this department. e dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 


tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 

ates See eee An im Feige + 
ni the acceptance material, 

re ' calendar, will be sent for a two- 


cenit stamp. 

A Christian Hospital.— He hath done all 
things well ; he maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak (Golden Text). Dr. 
Len G. Broughton of Atlanta, Georgia, in 
an address at Northfield, gave an account of 
the vision he had of a Chelstian bh tal con- 
nected kor his church work, then A or 
of connec telephone 
the church ~ ok, so that he ‘might preach 
to every patient in the hospital. Since the 


crowing the work, when a ‘found be 
garret, punctured morphine 
suuilien from to heel, and whom no 


hospital would take, they have devel * 


their Christian tal marvelously. e 
now havea bui of their own, w 
seventy-five beds, medical and su | 


departments. In the nurses’ training-school 
the Bible training is as insisted 
upon as any other branch. No nurse is al- 
lowed to enter who is not a Christian, and 
she must be taught to do Christian work 
among the sick. The result is, ‘* souls are 
constantly saved upon our sick-beds.’’ — 
Alice M. Upton, Hartford, Conn. 


Better than Repair Work.— He hath 
done all things well — Text). It 
was in a rescue home, en from the lowest 
depths, stranded, maimed, outcasts, help- 
less in body and soul, made up the audience.: 
The preacher, dead in earnest, keen, alert, 
kuew his men and their needs. His subject 
was. Jesus’-power to make whole,.and the 
‘appeal was to these needy men to give them- 
jselves.to the. love and -strength of: him who 
‘was almighty to help, Gripping the men 
with his Tite: telling truths, he, suddenly 
paused, then. cried gut, ‘* Remember, men,' 

’s mot patched, but made whole.’’ The 
shot struck the mark. In-the testimony that 
followed the men said, ‘*That’s it, that’s it; 
mot patched, bat made whole,’’? One after 
~another -testified, ‘* 1 tried: patching, and (it 
‘failed; but Jesus made me whole.’’. Whata 
truth ! a. does. not patch, jhe makes 
‘whole. e does ‘‘ all things. well,’’—- Zhe 
Rev. John D, Rumsey, Girard, Ili, - From 
a city mission incident related by. John S. 
Macintosh; D.D. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this illustration, 


The Healer’s Suffering,— 2 Aath done 
all things well; he maketh even the deaf to 
hear, and the dumé to speak (Golden Text). 
On the, steamship The Empress of Korea 
was a returning missionary, He coughed a 
good deal, but was vety cheerful abont it. 
** It’s nothing much,”’ he said, ‘‘I have a 
touch of tuberculosis. I had been fighting 
smallpox, diptheria, leprosy, and tuberculosis 
was all about us. I think J should have re- 
sisted it but for one case. It was an opera- 
tive case, and the anesthetic went bad, and 
the patient coughed in my face. I could not 
stop to take care of myself; I went ahead 
with the operation.. Oh, yes he got well, 
and is a usefulman. And I shall get well 
again. I shall go back of course. othing’ 
could keep me from it. Why, I make the 
lame walk, and cause the blind tosee, And 
best of all, I help them to a new hope and a 
new life.’’ Now, asthen, He hath done all 
things well, for it is his spirit that still prompts 
to such service.—Zet/a Munsell, Heri: 
Kansas. Condensed from Youth's Com- 
panion, 


Without Dinner.— How many 
Ponce, ye? (8:5.) Writing of mis- 
sionary collections reminds us of Archbishop 
Magee’s first lesson on charity. How many 
of our readers can honestly say they have 
learned it? ‘‘It was,’’ he used to tell, 
‘*when my father was vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Drogheda, Ireland. One day I met a rag- 
ed, miserable child who was begging for 
can. Touched by his wretchedness, I made 
my way to my father’s study, and told him 
about the boy, and asked him to give me 
something for him, Looking up from his 
books and papers, he said, ‘ Indeed, I can- 
not. I have all our own r to help,.and I 
really cannot do anything for the lad.’ How- 
ever, as I turned crestfallen to the door, he 
called after me, ‘ Willie, if you like to go 
without your own dinner, and to give it to 
the boy, you may; and go and ask your 
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jad..my dinner. And now, when I hear of 
large sums given in so-called charity, I think: 
of my father’s words: * Willie, if you like to 
go without your own dinner, you ‘may give it 
to the lad.’’’- Have we éver gone without 
a single meal for the sake of the 

cause? —-W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield, From Home Words. 


** The Crumb of Bread.””—And he asked 
them, How many loaves have ye? And they 
said, Seven (vy. 5). As an illustration of 
what boys can do in the way of making life 
brighter for those less fortunate than them- 
pater ‘*The Crumb of Bread,’’ a well- 
Th 

e 


, Eng. 


Paris charity, stands as evidence. 
uarters of this, chatity is a large; , 
ns of hot soup 


white kitchen, where portio 
are served to the and needy at a certain 
time every day. winter evening a num- 


thered er for a meeting of their 
Branch of association named after St. 
Vincent De Paul. These boys were workers, 
most of them still. apprentices, at various 
trades, They had little themselves, but they 
were willing to share of that little. The 
winter was-very hard, they had been out of 
employment more or less, and had a difficult 
time apes, Rose Egemerpenge Still, they 
decided to help poor as much as they 
could, and agreed to visit the various butch- 
ers and grocers in that section and ask them 
to con ends of meat and vegetables 
from which they would make soup and give 
it to the hungry r. Their plans were 
carried out, the bake dhemaubues making the 
soup and serving it after work hours. Hun- 
dreds of hungry men, women, and children 
were served free of charge that winter by 
these generous boys. To-day this charity is 
known as one of the most worthy in: Paris, 
and one hundred and thirty persons can be 
served at the same time at the tables of the 
soup kitchen.—J/7s. W. A. Hurtin, Middle- 
town, N. Y. From The Boys World. 


Together.— And gave to his disciples, to 
set before.them (v. 8). Christ sought ‘the 
‘co-operation. of others. I-heard Mrs. A.A, 
Lamoreaux tell this story:/.{‘One of the best 
soul-winners. said to me about teh’ years ago,’ 
*When- I was a-boy my teacher said to me 
one day, ‘ William, you are the only boy'in 
the class who is a Christian; shall you and I 
work together to win George?’ And we won 
George, and then with George we worked 
together to win another and another. My 
teacher is still living, and lam going to see 
her, and get down before her, and say, 
* A part of everything I do is due to you, be- 


cause you said ‘together,’ ’’— Sent by the 
Rev. W. Thornburn Clark, Parksiley, Va. 
< 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


ARS aNpD TCNGUE. FOR JESUS.—The 
teacher will be well r if, in order 
to bring out the wonder of the healing 

of the deaf man, he studes the intricate 
mechanism of the ear, and impresses upon 


Ng | the class some of its marvels. Especially 


will the boys and girls be interested in an 
account of the contrivance, by means of 
little round bodies floating in tubes stretched 
in various directions, whereby we get our 
sense of the direction in which we are mov- 
ing. By these organs, probably, the bird 
remembers its flight in the night aad can re- 
peat it. A deaf boy, swimming in a tank, 
saw the iight reflected upon the bottom and 
made for it, thinking it was the top, and was 
nearly drowned before he was rescued. He 
had no sense of up and down. Diagrams, 
to be found in the latest physiologies, will 
greatly aid your description. 

In the same way you will bring out jthe 
wonders of speech, the vocal cords and the 
sounding-box in which they work, and the 
many different sounds produced by the tongue 
in conjunction with the teeth. Christ made 
all this, and of course he knew just how to 
repair it when it was out of order. 

To make application of the truths of the 
lesson to the lives of your pupils, cut paper 
in the shape of ears and write upon these 
ears the following questions on wise listen- 
ing. White paper will be appropriate, Also 
cut paper (red paper !) in the shape of tongues, 
and write upon them the following questions 





mother to find some old things to clothe him 
in.’ Off I went, delighted, and gave the 


on wise speech. ‘The pupils will first draw 
the questions on listening, one at a time, read 


—— 


ber of years ago a dozen or more lads were |, 








each aloud; and answer it. Then they will 
take up the tongue 
Ear questions: should one listen 
carefully in church? will you lose if 
you do not listen in school?) What 
gains come from careful in Sunday- 
school? What is the advantage of 
carefully when older are talking 
What things are likely to wise listen- 
ing? Page wrece Paper 5 
and the ,» which is likely to 
succeed in life, and ? How can we 
listen to God? What ‘stop up the ears 
of our souls so that we shall not Ged? 
How can the ears of our souls be opened? - 
Tongue questions: When are we likely to 
woe eat ome 8 we i tsey aioe 
uiet are we to = 
we should use our ? How 
Se ee es ee What are 
Gear tens Ff tas the dt de wanges't What 
see tear ag he dae po 
vantage of using correct English 
What injuries does do to its user? 
What power can we gain by the right use of 


: 
3 


2 


Eeleven serecmraphe or lesson pictures) will 
be needed for peaks arter, costing $1.84. 
‘Those who own the material need only 


nine new ones, 150. Those who have 
pee fem ny abe ae need onl t 
new ones R e stereoscope 

h 5 seen in vivid life’ ) 
is 85 cents. Ste less than four in one 


order are 20. cents each. pay or express is 
prepaid by the publishers on all orders. Send 
to The Sunday School Times Company. 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTICE on our map where the point of 
a ‘*V,** over in Decapolis, at the east 
side of the lake, is marked.41. If 





Ry 


hota] 





uu stand there, looking west over the 
Leswens the spreading arms of the ‘‘V,” 
you have directly before and around you the 
ground of one of the old Decapolis towns, 
You look down from a hill where the pagan 
governor had his castle, and over pasture 

und sloping down to the lake waters. In 
Jenne’ time there were probably gardens 
and fields and orchards on that lower ground. 
The lake lies in a broad, sparkling level for 
six or seven miles straight ahead; then, on 
the farther shore, you see hills standing, 
one behind another, marking long, slanting 
lines or beautiful rounding curves against 
the western sky. ‘Those hills and the west- 
ern lake shore are in Galilee. Nazareth is 
over beyond those hills and a little farther 
to the south (left); Capernaum is a little 
farther north (right) up the lake shore. 

It was probably somewhere at this eastern 
side of the lake that the friends of the deaf 
mute came begging for help. Even here 
among the pagans practically everybody had 
heard of Jesus. The story of his cure of the 
poor demoniac (Mark 5 : 1-20) had spread 
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Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ND saith unto him, Ephphatha 7 + 34). 
to 


It might seem useless thus to 
a deaf man, but Oriental espe- 
cially when an order is being given, is al- 
ways with gesture. The deaf 
man would that the moment of power 
and claim had come when he saw not mere! 
the movement of Christ’s but the flas' 
of distended eyes and the up of his 
opened palms. It was an acted phatha, 
The more A peg me much the 
more a great dea 2 tt (v. 36). 
The conan of bone wake silesse 2. 
more difficult because such a motive of. con- 


seclusion acquired the repu 
was expected to be. to reveal secret 
things and work wonders. Such a man 


rough | usually welcomed publicity as being both to 


the greater praise of God, and as also in- 
creasing the number of those who would 
come with gifts to ask his assistance. 

Here in a desert place (8 : 4).° There 
might be grain-fields or-vineyards in the 
neighborhood, but the locality was without 
any spring of water or passing stream, and 
therefore there could be no village with. its 
baker’s oven and garden produce of fruits 
and vegetables. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
_ < . 


By Philip E. Howard é 
A Before the Lesson.—Our Fathér, 


we thank thee for all the open gates of our 
being by which thou dost make thyself known 
to us. e thank thee for the touch that we 
have with the life that surrounds us in home, 
and office, and school. May we never become 
unsensitive or dead to the messages of loving- 
kindness coming unceasingly from thee through 
the’ common sights and sounds of our every- 
day life. And if any of us are dull of hearin 
to-day, as we hear thy voice but faintly, or E 
any of us are stumb 5 in speech when we 
ought to be telling forth thy love to others, 
ant us, we pray thee, a release from this 
ndage through thy Son Jesus Christ, in whose 
name we pray, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There is a little deaf 
boy in a certain Sunday-school who cannot 
hear at all, Vet he loves to be with the 
other children in the beautiful Beginners 
room, with its pleasant light, and interesting 
pictures, and the cheery mar¢hing of the 
children in their exercises. But all this is 
wrapped.in a great silence for him. And 
when he goes home he asks one who loves 
aim, ‘* Can those other children hear?’’ It 
seems quite beyond him, quite wonderful to 
think that they really can, 

I think some of us who are much older 
than this little boy, when we see the lives of 
others who are very evidently hearing God’s 
voice so clearly, begin to realize our own 
deafness to his voice, and are longing for the 
keenaess of spiritual sensitiveness to God’s 
voice which means so much in the daily life. 
Do others really hear him, as he seeks to 
guide them? Yes. Then why not our- 
selves? Oh, for the inrush of a heavenly 
message sweeping through the bleak silence 
of our deafened senses! Shall we let the 
loving Saviour do this for ws? He can. 
May we let him! See! 


i*tp é 





HE HATH DONE 
ALL THINGS WELL 











It is He with whom we have to do. (Write 
the word He.) He is a working, doing 
Saviour. (Write ‘‘hath done.’’) And not 
limited as we are. (Write ‘all ape 
Nor is he a blunderer as we are, for he hath 





























‘LESSON FOR OCT, 27 (mark 7 : 31 to8 


done all things—? (Write ‘*well.’’) Why, 
this -was 5 mapa epee of hina 
us learn by our own experience 
wonderfully true is that word about him, . 


Psalm 119°: (249 : 13). 
Psalm. 3 me wah 
. 106 ; 1-4. (217 : 1-3). 


Psalm 145 : 5-1 : 
fje Sitean iat 


| Department Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEAcHING,— Jesus is. ready to 
help everybody. 
‘emory Text.—** He hath done all 








things well.’’ (This is long enough for 
most Primary children.) 

Before the Lesson.—Last Sunday we talked 
about gathering and bringing pretty pictures 
and post-cards to send as Christmas cards to 
other children of God’s family in far-away 
lands. 

(Show yours and ask for theirs. Commend 
all who remembered, remind the others to 
get busy, and appoint a week-day afternoon 
when all may meet to paste cards together, 
and prepare the package to send away not 
later than November 10, so that foreign mis- 
sionaries May receivé the material in time 


fer their Christmas and New Year plans. 
Some children’ will have earned money to. 
Tell how much more is: 


help pay postage, 
needed, Send for information to ‘‘ Waste 


Material Department, World’s Sunday School 
Association, Mallers Building, Chicago.’’) 

Children may continue to bring material 
after your foreign package has gone. Re- 
ceive it thankfully, and plan a later week- 
day to make scrap-books for children’s wards 
in hospitals, or distribution in mission 
schools. Encourage every endeavor of. your 
children to be mindful of others in this and 
other ways. If you can truly say so, tell the 
children they have done this thing well. 

Every time that we do one thing well it 
helps us to do another thing. well. _I know 
you feel glad when your day-school teacher 
says you have done well in your lessons, 

The Bible tells us that_Jesus did all things 
well; and this is one reason; Jesus was.always 
ready to help people. Can you tell.about 
the Greek woman and her tittle daughter? 
also the Italian (Roman) officer and his 
servant? Perhaps some of you found a 
chance to speak or do a kindness'to an Ital- 
ian or Greek, Some of their children are 
in our public schools. 

4Do everything poets to overcome any 
prejudice against foreigners. Speak of their 
beautiful countries, and how much older 
their nations are than ours, and why they 
come to our land.) 

We should treat them all like friends. 
Sing, ‘*The World Children for Jesus” 
(** Carols,’’ Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 
25 cents). 

Lesson Story.—(Study also Matthew’s ac- 
count.) On another journey Jesus and his 
disciples traveled to a place called Decapo- 
lis, which means ten cities. While Jesus 
rested on a mountainside, people from these 
cities near by came to find him, bringing 
their sick friends, for they had heard about 
his wonderful works. There were. lame, 
blind, dumb, injured, and many others : the 
sad and suffering of God’s family. Jesus 
loved every one and healed them. 


** For his hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
‘To heal the sick and blind."’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday School 15 cents, 
Clayton F. Summy, Publishers, Chicago ) 


One poor fellow was deaf and couldn’t 
&peak plain. Jesus took him to one side 


: To) 


away from the crowd, 
proll.) 


_touc 


(Show the picture- 
esus put his fingers in his ears, then 


his to as he looked toward 
and said’ "" Baopened.”” The man’s 
opened so that he could hear. 


to help every- 
one-day, *‘ Him that cometh to 

in no wise cast out,’’ 
ecause Jesus was so kind great crowds 
about him, We remember how he 
taught and fed them when tle little lad 
helped by giving his bread and fish to Jesus. 
Another time, ost as big and hungry a 
crowd came and stayed three days. eir 
food was gone, and Jesus felt sorry for them, 
and would not send them away h ° 

i tite bow 
story of + 
The children can 


our 

ve Thousand.’’ 
the re 
re was 


fishes, but thanks were offered, the disciples 
passed the food, and seven baskets of pieces 
were gathered. No child is mentioned as 
having given his lunch this time, 

After telling the story of God’s wonderful 
provision, help the children to realize that 
God provides food for ali living creatures on 
the earth. Summer is gone, autumn is here. 
All our food for the winter has been gath- 
ered and put away by somebody, Repeat or 
ing ot 9 ‘*Song Stories of the Sunday 

00 ” : a 


** Father of all in heaven above 
We thank thee for thy love ; 
Our food,.our homes, and all we wear 
‘Tell of thy loving care." 


Hand-work.— Write or draw some of God’s 
blessings for us. 

Home-work.—Learn to repeat and use the 
above grace at meals. Continue to gather 
picture-cards and post-cards. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


My. Class of Girls 


OULD a deaf girl learn to sing? The 
newspapers recently related that Miss 
Helen ‘Keller successfully demon- 

strated in Boston that she could sing. I ex- 
plained about this wonderful young woman, 
and we noted how much less she could have 
known and done had she been one of the 
numerous afflicted ones of Jesus’ day. Once, 
while journeying in Gentile’ lands, Jesus met 
a deaf-and-dumb man. 

Recall in _ review. the. ‘‘Mission Study 
Course ’’ the disciples are taking with Jesus 
in preparation for their future work. . Recall 
how Jesus twice. demonstrated that he would 
receive any who came to him, and how he 
tauglit that even Gentiles, through faith in 
his name, could enter his kingdom. To-day 
we continue this “‘ mission: study course’’ in 
the Decapolis region. Indicate on the map, 


in the confederation. 

i. The Metracle.—How could this dumb 
man express his faith? How could he hear 
what Jesus taughtorasked him todo? How 
could: he tell what Jesus desired? Could 
the faith requirement be demanded here ? 
Are there not some exceptions? Impress 
that the deaf man’s willingness to come was 
the expression of his faith, and that there is 
no affliction nor condition which can prevent 
a girl from having and expressing her faith 
in Jesus Christ if she desires to. ‘There are 
things she may not understand, but we are 
not asked to exp/ain. And in whatever way 
her faith expresses itself, Jesus will under- 
stand, te mo understand this man ? 
What reply did Jesus make? 

Note how each step in Jesus’ apparently 
strange conduct explained to the deaf man 
Jesus — and helped to increase his 
faith, (What a beautiful picture of the 
Master Teacher adapting his method to the 
language understood by his pupil! . The 
future ‘“‘ disciple teachers ’’ were to learn 
that there was no set method for soul-win- 
ning; the message must be adapted to the 
individual.) Recall how missionaries in 
heathen lands have done this, 

t. The Result.—Note the acclamation of the 
people: ‘He hath done all things well.’ 
Contrast this attitude with that of the Jews in 
Mark 3: 20-22. ‘* Well done”’ from the 
multitude was the acknowledgmcnt of. .a 





and mention that.a Philadelphia was included |. 
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difficult task successfully accomplished, and 
to receive the **Well done Show Jesus 
means that the dard in our lives must 
be victories for ’s power. 


trainmen signali 
haps we have been such dull 
this. experience is Jesus’ only to make 
us understand. . Look into each of these ex- 


riences and learn his m« . Then we 
too shall 4now that he doeth aut gs well, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Write from memory Mark 7:37. Tell 
when and why it was said. 

Read Mark 8: 11-26. Why didn’t Jesus 
give these people a sign? 

Read Matthew 16 : 1-12. What is leaven ? 
What did Jesus mean by the leaven of the 
Pharisees? 

Read Matthew 12: 38-42. What“ ” 


¢ 


was immediately before them, even while- 


they asked ? 
ead Mark 3 : 20-22. What was the re- 
sult when given? What did 


signs were 

these men really need instead of signs ? 
Memorize John 8:12. What two kinds 
of blindness are illustrated in this lesson ? 
Which is worse ? 

Read> Mark 8: 11-26. What was Jesus’ 
way that the people might know.of his teach- 
ing, whether it was of God or that he spoke 
of himself? Refer to John 7: 17. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


bf 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson: 


By Pucker 


E WERE all on hand early last Sunda 
to see what. teacher would. do wit 


that head of wheat, He startee’:in: 


by having Bert read eight verses of: Mark 8; 
**We had that; lesson. once,’’ sung out 

wens 

**We had one like it,’”? smiled teacher, 


‘* but see if you can’t find some differences.’* 


So we dug for our Bibles. 

** These people had been there three days 
instead of one,’ said Fred, 

‘They had seven loaves instead of five,’’ 
pointed out Carl. 

** And a few fishes,’’ added Bulldog, 

**It wasn’t any boy’s lunch this time,”’ 
put in Bumps. 

‘¢ They only got seven baskets of oe oll 
said Skinny, *‘and there was only four thou- 
sand of them.”’ 

‘*Sounds.to me a good deal like the same 
story,’’ grumbled Bulldog. ‘+I - believe 
somebody told it a little different, and they 
got to thinking it happened twice.’’ 

** We will let Jesus tell us whether he did 
it twice or not,’’ said teacher. ‘* Look down 
at verses 19 and 20 of this same chapter.’’ | 

*¢ I guess that’s right,”’ said Bulldog, when 
he had found the place. ‘* But I don’t see 
how bread could grow that way. 
just sweli up big, or did every piece he broke 
off grow on again, or how?’’ 

**I don’t know,’’ said teacher. ‘‘ It just 
increased,’? Then he had Fred bring out 
the wheat grain and the head of wheat. 

**I had an awful time to get it;’’ said 
Fred as he laid them on the table. ‘‘ Rode 
way out into the country on my wheel, and 
stopped at every house, but they had all 
threshed. Finally I found some in a real 
estate office.’’ 

** You certainly did well not to give up,” 
said teacher. ‘That was a real victory. 
Now what shall this grain teach us?’’ 

** How food multiplies,’’ guessed Carl. 

** All right,’”’ said teacher. *‘ Count: the 
grains in this head.’’ We found thirty-four. 

‘* Did it all come from one grain? ’’ asked 
teacher, 

** Yes, sir,’? answered Bumps, ‘‘ and lots 
of other heads came from it, too. It stools, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘Now tell me, George, just when and 
how this one grain changes into a hundred 
gtains.’’ Bulldog didn’t know what to say. 
** Does it just swell up?’’ went on teacher, 
‘tor how?”’ 

** T don’t know,”’ said Bulldog, 
me.,’’ 

‘* It beats us all,’? smiled teacher. ‘* God 
has a thousand ways to do things that we 


**It beats 


Did it. 
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would never think of, We don't always see — 
how he is guiding our lives or training our 
hearts. But we can trust him just the same.” 

** We haven’t located the place yet,’’ went 
on teacher. ‘* Where was it?’’ 


a picture of a wilderness. Bulldog told 
about ne flat loaves of pe yon Dongs Ys _ 
cake, ‘Bumps explained what kin 
baskets they had. 

** What was the crowd doing there?” 
asked teacher. ‘*See Matthew 15 ; 30,”’ 

** They brought their friends to be healed,’’ 
cme Carl,—** whole crowds of them.’’ 

‘+ If you want to know about one who was 
healed,’’ said teacher; ‘‘listen while Fred 
reads Mark 7 : 32-36.’’ 

4*Why did he take this one off to one 
pone *” asked Bumps when Fred had finishe 
readi ‘ 

“1 k,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘it was so 
the man would rest his faith in Christ rather 


than in the excitement of the crowd, just as 


our deepest experiences usually come in 
quiet moments, when we are alone.” 

** Why did Jesus touch the man’s ears and 
tongue, James?’’ asked teacher. 

** Maybe it was a sort of sign language to 
tell the poor fellaw he was going to help 
him,’’ guessed Skinny. Then teacher told 
about visiting a deaf-and-dumb asylum, and 
how they could talk by signs. 

** Why didn’t Jesus want this cure known, 
George?’ was the next question. 

‘*Guess he was afraid the crowd would 
try to make him king again,’’ said Bulldog. 

‘* Why didn’t the man keep still about it, 
if Jesus wanted him to, Fred?’’ 

**He couldn’t,”’ answered Fred. ‘* He 
was so happy he just couldn’t hold it in.’’ 

**Some of you boys know how that is, 
don’t you?” said teacher, with a little tender 
smile, ‘* Don’t you remember that decision 
day when you’ found Christ, how you could 
hardly wait. to. tell your friends? Fred, 
here, started right across the church to find 
his mother, and she saw him coming and met 
him half way. Oh, boys, I wish you all knew 
ps x2 of it.” 

éxt time, Skinny has to look up whet the 
Pharisees meant by a sign. Bert is to rea 
up on Jonah. Fred’s slip says, ‘* What did 
Jesus mean by the leaven of the Pharisees? ’* 
Carls is, “* Why does Mark say Jesus went 
to Dalmanutha, while Matthew says it was 
Magdala?’’ Bulldog is to show where all 
the places are, and I am to telFabout Herod, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


Wanderings in Decapolis (Mark 7 : 31 to 
8:10; Matt. 15 : 29-39). 


OW long: the absence from Galilee 
lasted Gospels do not make clear. 
Jesus (Mark 7:31) evidently con- 
tinued his leisurely wandering northward 
along. the coast to Sidon, and then either 
crossed the Lebanon range over to Damas- 
cus and then turned southward to Decapolis, 
or else turned inland from Sidon and made 
his way. more directly to Decapolis through 
upper Galilee. The former seems the more 
natural way. A good road ran straight east 
from Sidon, over the Lebanons into Damas- 
cus, whence a number of roads led to the 
Decapolis. Thus Jesus would have kept 
away from the territory of Antipas, and been 
assured a quiet, restful companionship with 
his followers. 

Arriving at Decapolis, with only the lake 
between him and: the scenes of his most 
active ministry, he was quickly surrounded 
by a multitude who desired his help. © 

The region in which he now was—the 
Decapolis—was distinctively Gentile in char- 
acter. It had been settled by the soldiers 
and followers of Alexander the Great several 
centuries earlier, and gained new power and 
recognition after the Koman conquest of Pal- 
estine. Pompey gave special privileges to 
the cities of this region, but they were not 
independent of the ruler of the territory 
across the Jordan from them at the west un- 
til after the death of Herod the Great. Then 
the ‘‘ ‘Fen-city-league ’’ was formed, and the 
confederacy, whose capital was at Scythopo- 
lis, the only city located west of the Jordan, 
was made responsible to the governor-general 
of Syria. The ten cities were, at the time 
when Jesus was visiting the region, pros- 
perous, enterprising, and stimulating to all 
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“thie life of that J pens erg per 
‘to a devout Jew the aggressive life of pagan- 
ism, and Jesus had spent but little time 
among them. 
Apparently he soon encountered those who 
recognized be ‘The people erly sur- 
rounded him. 


br 
who needed some kind of 
and met with that merciful 
characteristic of the Master, 
One of thé incidents is related by Mark in 
detail. A man defective both in his hearing 
and in his speech was brought to Jesus, who 
cured him with a number of accompanying 
actions which seem unusual. Why Jesus 
went er all of them we may reverently 
inquire, ey seem foreign to his simple, 
untheatrical method. Probably the reason 
had to do with the patient. Jesus possibly 
had to deal with him by the use of signs or 
gestures, and employed those of the narra- 
tive in order to arouse the attention and 
‘ quicken the faith of the deaf man. More- 
over, we must remember the anxiety of 
‘ Jesus to avoid public observation. He was 
giving his time primarily to his disciples. 
That desire was rarely respected by the 
- delighted le whose loved ones had been 
healed. They were so overwhelmed with 
' joy that it seemed im ble. 
The result of all this stir was to surround 
i again with a throng of earnest . 
or three days (Matt. 15 : 32) he ministered 
to them, By that time their provisions were 
exhausted. With his usual thoughtful gen- 
erosity, Jesus proposed that the le 
fed. The few provisions at hand he blessed 
and distributed, and sent the crowd away 
refreshed. 
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For Family Worship 
By John. Timothy Stone, D.D. — 





HE place and necessity of family worship 
seem sometimes gone when children 


have n up and gone away to school ' 
or to establish their oWn homes. Parents 
have’ often ‘let the blessed custom go, and 


have gradually forgotten its power when the 
nestlings have flown. Not so where Christ 
still holds his rightful place in the life and 
home, We never ‘forget the home scenes ; 
and the impression of ‘‘ The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night’’ remains. 

In Edinburgh some years ago, an elderly 
man approached me after tlie service and 
told me of his boy, a recent convert in our 
home church. ' ‘‘ For four long years,’’ said 
the Highlander father, ‘*his mother and I 
have prayed for him night and -morning 
around the old stove at home, and we have 
had many a ~——e but never a wavering 
of our faith,” o wonder the boy was won, 
Of all times when prayer may be effective 
this is the time, even when we pray definitely 
ahd 4y name for those we love. metimes 
when the little circle of children are prayin 
with us at home, I fear we are controlle 
with the thought of interesting them rather 
than pouring out our hearts to our Father 
that he may hear. How free from all such 
temptations when father and mother are 
alone on their knees,in home devotion. If 
you have let prayer in the home go with the 
going of the children, renew it again now 
and gain the blessing. 





October 21 to 27 


Mon.—Mark 7 : 31-37. : 
Wanderings in Decapolis. 

Jesus found a chance to relieve and pray 
everywhere, His religion was never felt in 
the formal so much as in the incidental in 
life. He met every opportunity as a special 
chance from Ged to do something for him. 
In a stranger he saw a friend of his Father’s 
and was. himself friendly. 

Our loving and merciful Lord, may we 
go out of our way to do deeds of love and 
kindness to others. May those who have 
never known thee take notice of thee through 
the unselfish and gracious mercy of thy fol- 
lowers, and may we-all be on the lookout 
every day for those who need our help, we 
ask for thy sake, Amen. 


Tues.—Mark 8: 1-10. Feeding Four Thousand. 

Circumstances and limitations never influ- 
enced Christ’s attitude. Hehad compassion 
on those great multitudes because they 
needed food. He knew their spiritual need, 
but did not overlook their physical necessity, 
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went with it, 
Dear loving Father, we pray that we : 
alwa Precteg A+ ; in our hearts. "We 


need thy spirit, for multitudes are all about 
us constantly. Help us to see the impossible 
attained through thy fox and presence, we 
ask for thy sake, Amen. 


Wed.—Matt, 13: 10-17, Dull Hearers. 

The more we know in this world, the more 
we realize our limitations. The dull ears are 
those that will not hear. Those who do 
hear to hear more, and are alert. ‘*To 
hiny that hath shall be given.” Christ alse 
said, ‘t He that hath an ear let him hear.’’ 

Our heavenly Father, we thank. thee that 
thou art always willing to reveal th — 
those who are willing listeners! -We 
thee that thy word does not return to thee 
void, Keep us, we thee, from careless 
and thoughtless lives, we may have ears 
to hear thy message constantly. Amen, 


pagyeiy +o A Willing Deaf. 


It is sometimes true-that those who hear. 
the truth spoken often are the least conscious 
of its real power, God’s definition of sin is 
related to hearing as well as doing. He 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, or 
he that heareth and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin, 

Gracious God, our loving Father in 
heaven, we pray thee that none of us may 
willingly hear thy word and fail to act.” 
Deliver us, we pray thee, from eyes and ears 
that have grown dull in intellect or careless” 


in habit. May.we be alert to hear and do 
thy will day by day. For Christ's sake, 
Amen, ; 


Fri.—1 John 2: 1-11, Walking in Light. 
The old figure issure! If we are walking 
toward the light, our shadows are behind us ; 


Bread did. not precede grace with him, but | 


ey cee So neten. af See 
Self and sin must be behind us, and. we must 
walk toward the light. 

Our loving Father, we thank thee that 
Jesus Christ is the light of the world. Help 


us to walk in that light. May no artificial 
brilliancy take us the great sunshine 
of eternal light, ‘ay we know that artifi- 
cial | causes black shadows. May we 
walk in the true light, For Christ's sake. 
Amen, © ae e. 

Sot.—1 Pet. 2: 18-25. 


What a wonderful OF oping Christ has 
made th life, e may see his foot- 
steps if we look for them. When 
men reviled, he reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, he threatened not, Such a path 
means peace and prosperity and power. 

Almighty God, our Father in heaven, we 
thank thee that we do not walk alone, for 
we walk a path which thou hast tro’. We 
thank-thee that thy path means that thou art 
a oe we 8 Sor thou hast gone 

wa: ore, elp us to keep in the path 
that thou hast'made and sod tis 27% 
Amen. , 
Sun.—John‘ 41-5Si. Jesus the True Bread. 

The naturalness of the religion of Jesus 


on a By gr. the yom re ; of 
ay! religion o an 
would have captivated a e Seed cf 


life was too’simple a figure, the every-da 
of it, but this more than anything ye ows 
the greatness of the Son of God. 

Our heavenly Father, we thank thee that 
Jesus Christ was a man subject to like pas- 
sions with us! That in all things he gave 
himself to humanity in naturalness, with- 
out form or affectation. We thank thee 
that thou art the bread of life. May we eat 





if walking away from the light, they face us. 


ys thee daily, that we may grow stronger. 
nthyname, Amen. 





By W. C. Pearce, 





When reference is made in this column to any “ In- 
ternational ”’ leaflets or publications of any sort, un- 
less otherwise stated they may be obtained from the 
office of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 


MINNESOTA.—1z. When was the first, adult 
Bible class organized of which the International 
Association has record ? ‘ 

2. How many classes are now on record, and 
what is the approximate enrolment ? 

3. What has been the of adult Bible 
class on church membership, 
missionary work, and civic. righteousness ?— 


F, H. N, 

T 

| the organizing of the first adult Bible 

class. I know of one class that was organ- 
ized in 1869, and has had a continuous life 
ever since that time. 

2. The International Sunday School As- 

sociation now has a record of 31,329 classes 
that have organized according to the Inter- 
national standard and have received certifi- 
cates of recognition as a testimony to this 
fact. ‘lhe attendance of these classes at the 
time of enrolment was over a million and a 
haif. We know that this does not include 
the full number of organized classes, but we 
can only count the classes that have regis- 
tered with us. 
. 3. We have no statistics that show what 
has been the effect upon the church mem- 
bership, but we know that since 1905: the 
Sunday - school enrolment has increased 
3,000,000, or an increase of about twenty- 
five percent. We sent a questionnair® to 
adult Bible classes, and from one hundred 
classes the following summarty _ regarding 
missionary offerings was made : Seventy-one 
classés reported $9,119.90 given to home 
and foreign missions in one year,—an aver- 
age of $128.45 per class. This is but a sug- 
gestion of what may be accomplished by an 
adult Bible class in behalf of missions. 

We have gathered no statistics in the line 
of work done for civic righteousness, but the 
following, taken from the leaflet, ‘*One 
Hundred Things One Hundred Classes are 
Doing,’’ shows what has been accomplished 
by adult Bible classes. One class actively sup- 
ported the anti-saloon work. Another took 


IS impossible to state the exact date of 





an active part in a temperance campaign, 
wielding the balance of power in a ward 


ADULT CLASS QUESTIONS 


Superintendent of the Internations!. - 
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where the vote was very close. And still 
another helped in the suppression of the 
opium traffic, 


ONTARIO.~I have a somewhat puzzling 
question to face with my Sunday-school class. 
It is a women’s Bible class of. seventeen mem- 
bers, .most of them older than myself. My 
teaching mainly takes the form of questions. I 
have tried them with some very simple ones, 
but very seldom can get answers to my 

Seemingly no one wants to take the 
initiative. Do you know of some plan that 
would encourage them to ask and answer more 
freely ? I get splendid attention, and they seem 
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will awaken keenest interest and a 





ity of attendance.” 


eos? W. HL Ee Can'you give pens 
Cre eae cee 


something 
that is worth while. The simplest 
all the class exercise 
carefully. 
3. 
God’s 


es st detail of 
should be planned most 

lly emphasize the teaching of 
ord, Do not permit this part of the 
to be crowded. Let the aang 


| and are given 


| that is most attractive is that which most 
| forcefull and fully reveals Christ. 


3. Persevere in definite work for 


of | every member of the class. Responsibilit 


both develops and maintains interest, whic 
is essential in securing regularity of at- 
tendance. 

4- Above all, expect regularity of attend- 
ance. Do not ong”? ann vee int 
you, but with Christlike spirit continue to 
demand that they live up to your ideals for 
the class. A covenant on the part of all 
class officers and committees that they will 
set a-good example in this respect would 
have a wholesome influence. 

5. Be diligent in looking up absentees. 
Every one who is absent on Sunday should 
be written to and called upon by the visiting 
comniittee before the following Friday night. 





The Young People’s 
- Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 27, ror2 
Missionary endurance (2 Tim. 3 : 10-17). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Like a soldier (2 Tim. 2 : 1-10). 
‘TUES.— Fair warning (John 15 : 18-27). 
WED. —Persecution {Acts 5 : 26-33). 
‘THUR.— Martyrdom (Acts 7 : 54-60). 
Fri.—Christ’s endurance (Heb. 12 : 1-4). 
SAT.—Paul’s hardships (2 Cor. 11 : 23-33). 











interested enough, but it is quite embarr 
wher no one answers, a simple question. I 
would greatly appreciate any help you could 
give.—F. S. 
HERE are several general causes that 
hinder freedom in lesson discussion, 

1. The lack of home preparation of 
the lesson. Hf this is the cause, then the 
temedy would be to have the Devotional 
Committee conduct a campaign to secure 
lesson study. 

2. Reticence, ‘or timidity. Many are 
afraid to answer for fear they will blunder. 
This is much more -true of adults than of 
children.. Extreme care should therefore 
always be exercised that the most should be 
made of every answer. 

3- The teacher is sometimes a bit nervous 
and frightened if there is the slightest pause 
during the recitation. Sufficient opportu- 
nity must be . ng for. discussion. The 
teacher who rushes on without even a pause 
will completely discourage all members of 
the class from any kind of participation. 

4. The wrong kind of questions is per- 
haps the most frequent cause of defeat in se- 
curing answers. Adults do not like to an- 
swer questions that require accurate memo- 
ries, or that tax the memory in any way. 
Questions to adults should appeal more to 
the reason. For instance, in connection 
with the parable of the talents one could ask 
such questions as; How many servants are 
mentioned in the parable? Where did the 
master go? etc. These are proper ques- 
tions, and any class ought to be able to an- 
swer them. Qn the other hand, the following 
is an illustration of the sort of question that 


What difficulties tempt you to give up ? 
What encouragements have we to keep on ? 
Give one example of endurance. 


ISSIONARY endurance is a funda- 
mental essential in Christian service, 
There are doubtless easy places 
where, because others have toiled and en- 
dured in the past, those who have come after 
them can reap and rejoice and be at ease. 
But all the real work calls for patience and 
untiring work and courage that will not yield. 
The mission field at home and abroad is 
strewn with the wrecks of missionary ven- 
tures undertaken by those who began to 
build but were not able to finish, who com- 
menced but would not endure. 

The foundation layers of modern missions 
were men and women who dared to work on 
without apparent result, and to wait. Robert 
Morrison worked seven years for his first 
convert in South China. The missionaries 
in Ningpo numbered sixteen at the end of 
six years, but they had only six converts. 
Stephen Mattoon and Stephen Bush waited 
twelve years in Siam before their first con- 
vert was baptized,- and to-day, after more 
than sixty years’ work, there are still but 834 
Siamese converts. 

& 


Ten years ago the following item appeared 
in the New York Sun: 

**The Rev. Father Lefevre ‘has arrived 
here froin the far-away Arctic. For twelve 
years he has been stationed at Fort McPher- 
son, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie. There he has 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 27 (Mark 7: 31 to 8: 10) 
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sary is it that the forty-five hundred converts 
from heathenism be taught in the faith. Add 
to this necessity that of giving their children 
all the education they ever receive ; and, in 
addition, the task of manning the only pe 
that can scatter literature among the 

reading tribes; and still more the task of 


g2¥ 
Ty 


Christians which re 


r- 
faith ?”’ 


you 
self to be burnt alive, or deny your 
4 , ** whatwould 


*¢ Father,’’ asked the little boy, 
ou do?” ‘I would suffer myself to be 
urned,’’ ‘*So will I too,” said the boy. 
**Come hither,’’ replied the father, ‘‘1 am 
resolved to ah you will be as constant as 


e and hold this coal in your |. 


say, T 

hand I command you to throw it away.”’ 
And the boy took it and held it while it 
burned into his hand. ‘‘Any one that is 
ready to burn alive, as I am,’’ said he, *‘ must 
not make any scraple to hold a burn coal 
in their hand for so short a time as I have 
done.”’ 

And endurance must be unto death for all 
true soldiers. But that is a test which comes 
tocnly afew. ‘The real test which comes to 
each of us is the test of fidelity and perse- 
verance in common work. The missionaries 
do not fail in their test, _ Do we fail in‘ours? 
Do we jose enthusiasm and drop our support 
and let our interest wane? ‘Those who do 
these things are the unenduring—the people 


whom Christ condemned in a famous par- | 





able. Which one? - 





[A Man’s Questions oper E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


| 9. Question,~-As:you are aw adyocate of tojal 

: g te ines in veniaa i@ ihe liquor question, and 

are in favor of abolishing all salaons by law, I 

would venturé 16 ‘request you to give scriptural 

ounds for these convictions. is is one of 

the questions that, with others, have caused me 

serious doubts in regard to the reality of Christ, 

as | am-tempted again and again to look upon 
religion as a mere suggestive power. 

In an article in The Sunday School Times 
several months ago you referred to the fact that 
Jesus while on earth did not mix up with politi- 
cal or governmental affairs in his work. ‘' He 
that saith he abideth in him ought himself also 
to walk even as he walked,’’ yet the temperance 
workers seek to abolish the evil of drinking 
through the force of the law. 


MONG the scriptural grounds for the 
principle of total abstinence may be 
cited: (1.) Mark 9:42; 1 Corinth- 

ians 8:13; 2 Corinthians 11:29, These 
and many other p es show that we are to 
regulate our habits with regard to the weak- 
ness of others, and not with regard to our 
own supposed strength. Even if we could 
drink and be sober, there are men who can’t, 
and who must be helped to abstain by our 
example. {2.) Matthew 6: 13; 26: 41. 
It is an undeniable fact that all the drunk- 
ards come from the ranks of those who began 
as moderate drinkers, and that many wko 
thought they could remain moderate drink- 
ers have sunk into the hell of a drunkard’s 
life. In view of the daily illustrations we 
have of the peril of touching liquor, the 
Scripture passages just cited warn us that we 
should let it alone. (3.) 1 Corinthians 3: 
16, 17. The body is to kept absolutely 
clean and pure, It cannot be if itis drugged 
with alcohol; even in small do-es, The ath- 
letic trainer forbids it to the men whose 
bodies he is seeking to put in the best con- 
dition. 

But even if there were no scriptural pas- 
sages supporting total abstinence, that would 
not affect the case, There are no scriptural 
passages forbidding slavery, or arson, or 
forgery ; but we know that these are wrong, 
and we hold aloof from them. We do not 
say that the use of intoxicants is like these 
evils, but we do say that it is unwise and 
dangerous and inexpedient, and that the wise 
and Christian course now is total abstinence. 

The abolition of the liquor traffic by law is 
a different matter. Total abstinence is a 
personal principle of which men must be 
persuaded, but prohibition of the liquor 


traffic is proposed -as a |] 
enforced by the state. e believe that 
saloons should be prohibited because they 
are economically at socially and morally a 
source of loss and injury to the community, 
They degrade the locality where they are 
situated, reduce real estate values, depre- 
ciate the quality of labor, introduce boys and 
young men to the drink habit, foster crime, 
and proddce poverty. Agencies against 
which such charges can be made and proved 
should not be tolerated. Some day they will 
not,be. The state has as much right to pro- 
hibit them as to prohibit the importation of 
absinthe, or to*forbid riots or gambling or de- 
bauchery, or to require the quarantine and to 
seek the destruction of contagious diseases. 

But you ask what scriptural grounds we 
have for seeking, as Christians, to suppress 
the saloon by law. Because that is the only 
way it can be suppressed. The saloon is 
now legally allowed. It can only be dis- 
allowed by legal action, by the passage of 
prohibitive legislation, or by a prohibitive 
construction of such legislation as we have 
where that is possible, And as Christians 
we have a right and a duty to seek to ac- 
complish this result, because our Christianity 
intensifies and does not destroy our political 
duty. Jesus told his disciples that they 
should pay taxes. He clearly asserted the 
sacredness of political obligations. He him- 
self did not undertake to effect any measures 
by political action, because no such action 
was open to him, and because he was seek- 
ing to introduce principles of action by 
which men would govern themselves, and 
he would not confuse these by any political 
entanglement. But we do noi find in his 
method a reason why there should be no 
laws. We punish theft and murder by law, 
and we see nothing at variance in our doing 
so with our Christian faith. Likewise, while 
we would get at the root of the liquor evil 
by persuading all men to abstain from its 
use, we think that we are acting as Christian 
Citizens when we seek to abate the evil of 
the traffic by law just as we seek to abate 
other social evils, 


al statute to be 
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Good meals are half of the Home life. 
_ Home-baking makes the meals good. 


The only Baking Powder made from Royal 


Grape Cream of Tartar. 


Makes the lightest biscuit and hot breads 
and the best cake and pastry. 
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For sale by leading Booksellers. Prices from 35c. up. 
Send for Booklet and Price List to 
THOMAS NELSON &4 SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 5¢@ Years 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Rea Miuala, Ceene tune within thee 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


| tory and 


| work in the combined fields of history and geog 

















HALLOWED stew cra‘nuo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, pot prepaid. 35 cents copy by 
mailed to purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


NEW S. S. SONG BOOK 
tration. 





with complete Orches- 
Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati, O. 


WOULD YOU 
wre te? a 


writer 













particulars. 
EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO.. Bex 116, Woodstock, lilinsis. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.O0.Pratt,Mgr. 








'2. The Home Depart 
oy pars. lora V. 
pai 





The Students’ Ilustrated 
Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land 


By the Rev. William Walter Smith, 
A.B., A.M., M.D. 


Author of “ The History and the Use of the Prayer 

Book,”’ “‘ Christian Doctrine,”” “‘The Making of the 

Bible,” ‘From Exile to Advent,” ‘ Sunday-school 

Teaching,” “ Religious Education,” ‘‘The Ageless 
Hymns of the Church,” etc. 


This book is illustrated with about one hundred 
tures of Bible places and thirty-five maps, many of 


m in colors. 

o It is-ap readi 1 and text-book for 
teachers ang clergy, re | an illuminating course of 
lessons for the Sunday~school, to be u in ‘the his- 

ages. The book is designed for 
vate study, in supplementatwork 
in classes above the elementary grades, and in teacher- 
training classes that desire to do especially careful 





extensive use in 


hy. 

of the special features of this book is a are fall 

of Bible pictures and reference works, with nite 
information as to where these can be obtained. 


Price, 75 cents; postpaid 


THE. SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
zogx Walnut Street, > . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books for 
Sunday-school Workers 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Sunday- 
school work, and is written by an expert. When an 
new plan or department of Sunday-school work is 
proved a siiccess a new will be added to the 
series. ‘T ks are uniform in size and style ; some 





| are bound with limp covers, some with stiff board, 
1. The Cit 


unday-School __ 

Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
ment of To-Day 
Stebbins. 25 cents net, post- 
3. The Beginners’ Department 

By Angelina W. Wray, author of “ Jeanne 

Mitchel s School.” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 


4. Knowing and T: ing the bolar 
B the Rev A ces eB .» Chiarman 
4 the International Lesson Committee. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


" Bien He ine 3 50 ceats, net, postpaid. 
6. Sunday-School Records, Reports and 


y E. A. Fox, General Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association. 50 cents, net, 
postpaid. 

7. The Sunday-School and the Home 
By Frank Brown, Brooklyn, N.*Y. 25 cents, 
net, postpaid. 


* Tes Fee? Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 


cents, net, postpaid. 


9. The Sund 


«School and the Pastor 
By John 


. Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Street 


TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut " - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











Holman Bibles 


contain all the latest improve- 
ments in types, paper, and bind. 
ings. Two New Editions for 1912. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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if You . 
Are Considering 
the Graded Lessons 





HE Sunday School Times teachers’ helps on the International Graded 
Lessons are issued in quarterly booklets at 75 cents a year, or 20 
cents a quarter. ‘ 


Four writers give lesson notes and teaching hints for teachers in the 
Beginners, Primary, Junior, and Intermediate Ds ments, respectively, 
—Miss Mary Stewart, Mrs. Lucy Stock Chapin, Mrs. Grace Livingston 

_ Hill Lutz, and Miss Frances L. Grigsby, under the editorship of the 
noted pedagogical expert, Mr. Patterson Du Bois. 


In addition to these helps for the teacher, The Sunday School 
Times peorises for the pupil's need by something also unique in the field 
of Sun cechont lesson equipment: Graded rse Pupils Pads, for 
home study and home-work. 


These pads are issued quarterly ; each one consists of at least thirteen 
detachable shects of paper, about five by seven inches; one sheet to a 
lesson, containing usually a handsome picture on the lesson and printed 
matter for the pupil,—memory work, hand-work, etc. 


The Sunday School Times continues its regular wealth of exposition 
and teaching of the Uniform Lesson ; the Graded Course Helps of The 
Sunday School Times Company are provided for those who desire to use 
the Graded Courses. It is to be noted, also, that any one of the new 
courses may be used, to begin witb, by itself; it is not necessary that a 
Sunday-school should adopt all or none. A school may use the Uniform 
Lesson in most of its departments, and one or more of the Graded Courses 
in its younger departments. 


A question may arise among those teachers .who wish: to. use the 

Graded Lessons as to the need of taking both the graded quarterly and 

.. the regular weekly edition of The Sunday School Times, But a moment's 
' thought will clearly indicate the answer. 


The Graded Helps, no matter by went paltibes they ate issued, are 
closely specialized, atid “necessarily so. That is inevitable, because of 


the many divisions of the courses, and is, indeed, a part of the graded, 


plan. 


-But because the Graded Lessons and the helps to their study and 
teaching are so speeieest. the teacher who takes on/y these helps loses 
that broad outlook on Sunday-school work and the general Bible study 
and Bible teaching help with the strong editorial and contributed matter 
that is furnished in such abundance in the weekly edition of The Sunday 
School Times. 


The objection, however, is easily met, 


The Sunday School Times, in addition to the Graded helps, should 
be in the hands of grade teachers. 


The Graded Forum, appearing once a month in the weekly Sunday 
School Times, is a full page of carefully selected best methods of work in 
Graded schools, for teachers and officers. ‘This department is absolutely 
invaluable to the workers in such schools, or in any schools where grading 
is under consideration. 


The booklets and the weekly edition of The Sunday School Times 
are needful to the teacher of-the Graded Lessons,—the teacher who would 
serve to the utmost. In this way the objection to undue specialization is 
readily met, and at a moderate extra cost. 


- 


Subscription Terms 


Each quarterly for teachers in the Beginners, Primary, Junior, and 
Intermediate Grades, 20 cents ; by the year, 75 cents. 


The Pupils Illustrated Lesson Pads, 10 cents quarterly ; 40 cents a 
year. 


The Teachers’. Booklets are issued for each grade up to and including 
the third year Junior and second year Intermediate ; the Pupils Pads for 
all grades up to and including the third year Junior and first year 
Intermediate. 


The Sunday School Times, published every week, enlarged last year 
by one-third, $1.50 a year for a single subscription ; $1.00 a year each for 
5 or more copies, ordered at one time, sent to separate addresses. One 

Sree copy with every ten paid for in a club at the $1.00 rate. 





So that You May Test these Helps 
A List of the Graded Lessons (45 pages), 5c. 
A Copy of the Pupils’ Illustrated Pad, . . 10c. Sent 
A Copy of the Teachers’ Quarterly Booklet, 29c. for e 


Total Cost . (Im cota or stamps) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
rog3r Wainut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Worth Repeating | 


Topsy-Turvey Land 
| fBy Mrs. S. M. Zwemer] 


N THIS big round earth there all sorts 
of coun and peoples. Men walk 
on it on every side, just like flies 

crawling over a watermelon, and they do not 
fall off, either. You have seen pictures of 
how they travel in all parts of the world. 
Here we use the railroad, but in Topsy- 
Turvey Land they have no trains at all. A 
horse or a donkey is used for ngers, 
and the camel is the regular fre car. In 
fact, the camel is a topsy-turvey ship which 
sails in the sand instead of in the water. It 
is called the ship of the desert. The masts 
point downward and the hold is on top; the 
ship of the desert has ropes, but no and 
no rudder, unless the rudder be the tail, 
When the ship of the desert lays at anchor 
to be loaded four masts are tucked away 
under the hull. ; 

But not only is traveling strange in Topsy- 
Turvey Land, even the time of the day is all 
upside down, ‘When the and girls of 
this country are going to the boys and 
girls of Arabia are thinking of getting up. 
They .count the hours from -sunrise; # is 
noon at six o’clock, and they breakfast at 
one ; at three o’clock in the evening all good 
boys and girls are asleep. In Topsy-Turvey 
Land all their habits and customs are ex- 
actly opposite to what ours are. For in- 
stance, when a boy enters a room he care- 
fully takes off his shoes, but leaves his hat 
on his head. His hat has no rim and is not 
made of felt or straw, but is just a folded 
handkerchief with a piece of heavy rope to 
hold it around the head. The girls go with- 
out shoes, but carefully cover their pretty 
faces with a blaek veil. 

Here we eat with a spoon;or use a knife 
and fork, There they eat with their fingers, 
nor do they use any plates or butter-dishes, 
but a large piece of flat bread’ serves as a 
plate until it is all eaten. So you see in 














Arabia the children not only eat their rice 
| and meat, but their plates. also } 
| In America we read a book from left to 
| right, but in Arabia everybody begins at the 
| right and reads backward. In this Topsy- 
| ‘urvey Land there are no commas or capitals, 
| and the vowels are written not next to the 
consonants, but are stuck up above them. 
Potato in Arabic would be written this 
| way: 249 Can you read it? In America 
a carpenter stands at his work, but in Arabia 
he always sits down on the ground, Here 
| he pushes the saw or the plane away from 
| him to cut or smooth a piece of wood, but in 
‘Topsy-Turvey Land he pulls them toward 
him. Another strange sight in this strange 
country is to meet people out riding. Do 
you know that the men ride a donkey side- 
saddle, but the women ride as men do here? 
When I first went to Bahrein. and the boys 
saw me riding a donkey, they called out: 
-*Come and see, come and see! The lady 
has no feet!’’? Because they saw only one 
side of me. Then another one called out 
and said: ** Yes she has, and they are both 
on this side!’ Another odd custom is that 
they turn the hand down as we turn it up 
when we beckon or call anybody. In Amer- 
ica boys learn the lesson of politeness—ladies 
first; but it is not so over there. It is men 
frst in all grades of society; and not only 
men first, but men last and in the middle 
and all the time. Women and girls have a 
very small place given them in Topsy-Turvey 
Land. Somebody says about them : 

‘‘They work very hard and are treated 
just like beasts of burden, as if they had no 
souls. They go barefoot, carrying heavy 
loads of wood or water, grind the meal and 
make bread every morning; spin, weave, 
and dye their one coarse linen garment. 
The veil is often embroidered in colored 
silks ; it is always drawn across the face on 
meeting a man, as Rebekah did, and is used 
to carry things (Ruth 3:15). If they have 
money, it is sewn like a frill across the front, 
and the long flying sleeve is tied up for a 
pocket. 

“« They are very ignorant and superstitious, 
the chief remedies for sickness being either 
branding with hot charcoal or wearing vari- 
ous charms—a verse of the Koran sewn u 
in leather, or a string of blue beads, whic 
are supposed to avert the Evil Eye. They 








are fond of their little children, especially 
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the ; as infants they are swaddled like 
the Baby Jesus, and carried in a sling on the 
mother’s back from a across her fore- 
head, but when older they ride astride her 
shoulders while she works.”” 

How thankful girls should be that here 
and in all Christian lands they have a higher 
place and a better lot than the poor girls and 
women of Arabia, pees 

‘For the greatest contrast is the religion of 
the inhabitants of Topsy-Turvey Land, That 
is all upside down, too. The Lord Jesus 
teaches us in Matthew 6 : 6to pray in secret, 
not to be seen of men; we are to go quietly 
alone and tell God everything.» But Mo- 
hammed, the prophet of Arabia, taught his 
followers to pray openly on any street corner 
or.on the deck of a ship, in public, just like 
the Pharisee in the Gospel w Jesus con- 
demns, And when these people fast, as they 
are supp to for a whole month, they do 
not réally go without food, but each day at 
sunset they begin to eat in larger quantity 
than usual! . use they think by such 
fasting to gain favor with God, and do not 
know that to fast from sin and evil habits is 
the fast God wants. Another very sad thing 
inthis land of topsy-turvey is that there are 
no Sunday-schools—they do not observe 
Sunday—and the boys and girls do not have 
bright Restagerone lesson leaves or a 
picture-roll. ey spend Sunday and every 
other day in learning all the evil they see in 
those that are grown up. Poor children! 
They have never heard the sweet words of 
Jesus, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ We tell you all about 
them that you may pray for them that. God 
may soon send more missionaries to preach 
to them these precious words, We want 
you all by prayer and offerings to help put 
a silver lining in the dark clouds of their 
lives, 


Be es ‘bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 

ike a little candle burning in the night.; 
In this world of darkness so we must shine, 
You in your small corner and I in mine."’ 


If you are faithful and true, always shining 
for Jesus, your bright light will reach as. far 
as dark Arabia, and will shelp to turn that 
land of sao sot right side.up. Phen 
joy end gisdaeas will take the place of *sor- 
row and sadness, and ignorance give way to 
the knowledge of the truth. In one place in 
the Bible it tells how to make these topsy- 
turvey lands right side up again. Do you 
know wherethatis? Acts 17:6, 7: ‘*These 
that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also . . . saying that there is an- 
other King, even JEsus.”’ 








It’s the Food 
The True Way to Correct Nervous Troubles 


Nervous troubles are more often caused 
by improper food and indigestion than 
most people imagine. Even doctors some- 
times overlook this fact.- A man says: 

** Until two years ago waffles and but- 
ter with meat and gravy were the main 
features of my breakfast. Finally dys- 
penne came on and I found myself in a 

ad condition, worse in the morning than 
any othertime: I would havea full, sick 
feeling in my stomach, with pains in my 
heart, sides and head. 

‘* At times I would have no appetite for 
days, then I would feel ravenous, never 
satisfied when I did eat and so nervous 
I felt like shrieking at the top of; my 
voice. [lost flesh badly and hardly knew 
which way to turn mth one day I bought 
a box of Grape-Nuts food to see if I could 
eat that. I tried it without telling the 
Doctor, and liked it fine ; made me feel 
as if I had something to eat that was sat- 
isfying and still I didn’t have that heavi- 
ness that I had felt after eating any 
other food. 

‘**T hadn't drank any coffee then in five 
weeks, I képt on with the Grape-Nuts 
and in a month and a half I ained 
1§ pounds, could eat almost anything I 
wanted, didn’t feel badly after eating 
and my nervousness was all gone. It's 
a pleasure to be well again.” 

ame given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, ‘‘ The Road 
to. Wellville,”in pkgs. ‘There’s a 
reason.” : 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 




















- LESSON FOR OCT. 27 (Mark 7 : 3x to 8 ; 20) 
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If You 
Lived in a 
Mud-Brick 

Hut 


Weuldn't you. like. to ‘have’ it 
brightened up,a little ? 

Then here is something'to read 
to that class of yours. It is a 
letter to Mr. William T. Ellis, 
the traveler and newspaper cor- 
respondent, from Miss Susan W. 
Orvis, a ie aggro ue? in Asiatic 
Turkey, who distributed copies 
of a stirring and begutiful pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Twentieth Century 
Sunday School Crusaders,” de- 
vised by Mr. Ellis for the World’s 
Sunday School Association. 





The picture is quite large, 
17 by 24 inches, and shows a 
group of about thirty children of 
many lands, in all the colors of 
their national costumes, stand- 
ing under national flags. Of 
this picture Miss Orvis writes : 


Perhaps you may be glad to heara 
report of the pictures of the World's 
Sunday-School Convention, ‘ Twen- 
tieth Century Crusaders."" Mr. Peet, 
at my request, forwarded quite a large 
roll of them to Caesarea, and 1 have 
had the pleasure of distributing them 
among the Sunday-schools in our vil- 
lages. Many of them I have carried 
to their destination when I have gone 
on tours to the outstations. In this 
way I could lain the picture and 
make it more helpful tothem. I wish 
you could see how much such a picture 
brightens up the wall of a mud-brick 
hut, and at the same time causes the 
faces of the stolid little children of the 
Sunday-school to brighten a bit also. 
It certainly was an inspiration you had 
when you thought of sending them out 
to the mission stations. 

SUSAN W. ORVISs. 


Tolas, Caesarea, Turkey in Asia. 


Would your class like to send 
out some of the pictures to any 
of the foreign or home mission 
fields? The pictures are care- 
“fully packed in mailing tubes, 
and will be sent anywhere, for 
missionary purposes, for $2.50 
per dozen,.$1.50 for a half-dozen, 
go cents a single copy. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








leaves them to the reader for digestion and 
solution, If mental exercise in civic affairs 
is desired, here are to be found the gymna- 
sium and the apparatus. Their r use 
requires a competent director. ( tion 
Press, 25 cents.) 

% 


The Ministry of Our Lord (By T. W. 


Drury, D.D.).—Bishop Drury has lectured 
for many years on the development 
of Jesus’ earthly ministry, and has in this 


small volume reduced these lectures to print. 
The book would be to many Bible students 
a revelation of just how Jesus did conduct 
his ministry. ¢ analyses are presented in 
tables prepared with great accuracy, and so 
arranged for the eye as to be most useful, 
Still more to be commended is the running 
comment of the lectures that shows the logic 
of the advancing stages of our Lord’s work. 
This volume is to be commended for its 
happy combination, in simple language, of 
accurate scholarship with human interest. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1, net.) 


x 


Life’s Beginnings (By Winfield S, Hall, 
M.D.).—Dr. Hall’s: little book represents 
one of the best of many attempts, every day 
more numerous, to reach down and tell boys 
of tex to fourteen years the story of the fer- 
tilization of the egg in‘ the animals ‘with 
which he.is familiar, Perhaps it were better 
that’ thé parent should read these little lec- 
tures through and then talk them over naf- 
urally, ‘outdoors, with the boy. The boy 
never likes to be reached down or lectured 
to. Still less does he enjoy being consid- 
ered beneath the professor in any particular 
or respect. Sex hygiene is not taught best 
from the printed page, and it is possible 
that Dr. Hall had in mind the parent of the 
boy rather than the boy himself in writing 
his little book. (Association Press, 25 cents). 
4 bf 

Miscellanies (By A. H. Strong, D.D., 
LL.D.).—When a writer can publish two 
large volumes, consisting merely of miscel- 
laneous lectures, addresses, and sermons, it 
shows a remarkable fertility and fecundity of 
intellectual production. These two books 
represent some of Dr. Strong’s utterances 
during his long service connected with 
Rochester Theological Seminary. ‘The first 
volume is ‘‘chiefly historical’? and the 
second ‘‘chiefly theological.”” The sub- 
jects are all marked by the author’s great 
ability, wide reading, clear thought, vigorous 
expression, and definite application. To his 
old students and other Baptist clergymen 
several of the themes will be particularly 
welcome, but to many others also they will 
provide abundant food for careful study, and 
present a view of theological thought which 
marks the author as one of the most vigorous 
thinkers of the present day. (In two vol- 
umes. The Griffith & Rowland Press, $1.20 
each, post-paid.) 

% 


The Friendship of Nations: A Story 
of the Peace Movement for Young People 
(By Lucile Gulliver).—One of the surest 
ways to promote a great cause is to enlist 
the sympathetic interest of the children. 
Lovers of peace therefore view with great 
satisfaction the efforts of educators on both 
sides of the water to introduce into the pub- 
lic schools the teaching of the principles of 
arbitration and international justice and 
brotherhood. To aid in this work Miss 
Gulliver has prepared a most valuable little 
manual, in which she not only traces the 
history of the peace movement and exposes 
war in all its terrible aspects, but by show- 








ing the interdependence of the nations upon 
one another seeks to implant in the hearts of 
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while. The illustrations are many and good. 
(Ginn & Co,, 60 cents,) , 
* 


The Theology of a Preacher (By Lynn 
Harold Hough). There are mas a 
ing from the poles houses books of re- 
ligious thought that. are often the warm ex- 

ression of active Christian rience. The 

nt churches of America would pro- 
duce a deeper type of religious life if such 
books were more generally read. If ‘the 
average layman” wanted to read a little 
about theology and ned to get this book, 
he would be su to find how fascinat- 
ing such reading could be. Mr. Hough 


says that he has endeavored to give thoughts |: : 


about theology that. can be hed, which 
means free from technicalities, and uttered 
in terms of everyday life and experience, 


This is precisely what he has succeeded in | 


doing, and he has presented the great themes 
of theo 
try of the Holy Spirit, the basis of religious 
authority, etc,,—in so simple and devotional, 
and wit so logical, a way, that one re- 


joices with both head and heart over each } 


chapter. (Eaton & Mains, $1.) 


% 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature (Edited by Henry Wace, 
D.D., and William C, Piercy, M.A.)—Of 
the series of great dictionaries issued under 
the general direction of Dr. William Smith, 
none has held its field better than that of 
Christian Biography and Literature, edited 
chiefly by Dr. Henry Wace. There is no 
other work of the same range in our. lan- 
guage, and none which has secured 4 finer 
array of ‘scholarship. “But the four volumes 
of the first edition made ‘it very costly, and 
the reader felt that this was due to the at- 
tempt to be exhaustive by including every 
person, however insignificant, whose name 
turned up anywhere in early Christian litera- 
ture. Also the bringing the work down to 
the time of Charles the Great brought in a 
great body of very unimportant persons who 
had no share in the great formative period of 
Christian theology. Dr. Wace, with the 
assistance of Dr. William C. Piercy, has now 
brought out a second edition in one volume, 
which will be welcome to many readers. It 
is condensed: (1) By omitting everybody after 
Gregory the Great, so that people of two 
whole centuries are dropped. (2) By drop- 
ping the many unimportant people. ‘Thus 
of 596 Johns, only 19 are retained. (3) By 
condensing articles which went beyond rea- 
sonable bounds, On the other hand, a few 
persons who have come into prominence 
since the first edition are added, and several 
unsatisfactory articles have been replaced by 
others. And at a multitude of points the 
results of later investigations are given. 

One curious omission in the first edition 
and in this is the name of that Macarius 
whose homilies present one of the earliest 
forms of Christian mysticism, and were ren- 
dered into German by Gottfried Arnold 
(1696) and into English by Thomas Hay- 
wood (1721). Probably Dr. Wace’s ‘‘ Maca- 
rius (17).”? covers the case in some sort: 
but not a word is said of the homilies, which 
played some part in later literature. Also 
** Ambrosiaster ’’ still appears under that 
ambiguous title, with no notice of the felici- 
tous conjecture that he was Isaac of Rome. 
There is no more interesting figure among 
the secondary writers of the fourth century, 
nor any who casts more light on the origin 
of the church in that city, 

As a whole the book is nearly indispensa- 
ble to the student of church history, It 
meets the student with just the assistance he 
needs as he ‘studies the story of the six great 
centuries which saw the church of East and 
West take doctrinal and institutional shape. 
And he will do so under the guidance of 
such scholars as Lightfoot, Church, Sanday, 
Westcott, Benson, Gore, Hort, Milligan, 
Salmon, Stubbs, and Schaff. The volume 
will take its place among the most useful 
works of reference. (Little, Brown & Co. 


$8 net.) 





FALL DAYS © 


we should strengthen our 
bodies to withstand the 
inclemencies of winter 


with the intensive body- 
building properties of 
Scott’s Emulsion. |t in- 
creases blood-quality and 
body-warmth, and creates 
physical resistance to pre- 
vent colds and sickness. 
Scott’s Emulsion builds physical 


and mental power promoting 
sound health. ve 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 12-116 








,——the death of Christ, the minis- | 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 
Main Office and Works PS°r.03.1 Green, base 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Beston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 
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ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘hese rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

in separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

$1.50 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6,00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in « club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions az the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadeivhia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also suppiy the cther publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue Sunday SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
103. Walnut Street, Philadelpkic, Pa. 
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| > Beeserag, 
ad S TOWN 
This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles afound. 

The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 

And so he says to high and low : 

“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


dome one must direct the affairs of 


the citys a is the 
cl ess.of the stnallest. home in 
that city. If this can be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small a 
so much thé better. A cake o 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 


e.8k * (Continued from page Tar 
accurately by~ Winston Ch 
writing of another part of Africa, ‘‘ They 
lack and want~ "— Yer 
this people, so greatly in need fro 

nt of view, are evincing a wilaigivese 
1 the that they never have done 
before.” “Ihe governmental attitude now is | 
helpful rather than obstructive ; Moslem in- 
fluence is prac ‘nil, certainly not serious 
in any section ; slavery is nominally absent, ’ 
and hence the slave raider is not to be feared. 
While animistic religion fills men with dread 
and holds thenmii awful bondage, they are 
by so much the more ready to heed the glad 
evangel of the loving Jesus. ‘Surely now is 
the day of opportunity in Angola.' A’ hun- 
dred more missionaries at the very least are 
needed for the emancipation of its appealing, 
attractive peoples.: Commerce and: capi 
regard Angola as ‘the profitable: gateway to 
the Katanga. hidterland, with’ its wealth of 
tin, iron, and copper,’ » Christians should 
look upon it ‘with the eyes of Prince>Henry, 
the navigator, who, when ships returned to 
Portugal laden with gold: and slaves, brought 
from Western Africa: nearly five centuries 
ago, received them coldly, telling his 
tains that he :sought for knowledge, not 
gold, andthen passionately exclaimed, ‘‘ Plant 
the cross on some new headland! That is 
what I want.’’ 
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| Children at Home’ 





The Tale of an Apron 
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By Elizabeth Price 


ESSIE had-been learning to sew for ever 
so long before it happened. To be 
sure, she was only six years old; but 

you can doa great deal when you're six years 

old if you are very careful and patient. 








Invest Your Money 
meee erent lear 


od and som 
property of demonstrated and sea- 
soned earning capacity or by munici- 
pal credit supported by taxing power. 
Money. in stocks is risked on the suo- 
cess of an enterprise. This is the 
difference betwoen sonnd investment 
for assured income, and speculation 
for.uncertain profit. 

E. H. Rollins &Sons deal exclusively 
in investment bonds that measure up 
to a high and definite standard. 

Our reputation for reliability is the 
result of 36 years’ dealings in invest- 
ment bonds with success to our clients 
and ourselves. If you have $100 or 
$25,000 to invest, take advantage of 
our experience and extensive service. 
Bond issues that we have recent! purchased out- 
eeesd nud ppbtie aurvten bends, pletion 690 6%. 


Every investor should write for the October number 
of the Rollins Magazine and Circular No, 504. 


BE. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Founded 1876 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston 


New York Ph ja Chi 
Denver San Francisco Los Angeles 
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USEFUL MONEY 


Your Meney, in order to be of the greatest value 
to you, should be made'to earn the h it rate of 
interest in keeping with absolute safety. 
ou.can buy, a ° farm mortgage, and you are 
assured of a sure and Steady income. 
Write for booklet G 
References and list of mortgages, $300, $500, $1,000, 
500, $2,000. wages © 
arlesE.Colemanyirs Mrorgrege inv entmens 
$42 So. DEARBORN STRE ’ CHICAGO 


A large, well-known company, about to spend $100,000 
on a trementiolis advertising campaign, requires the 
services of a bright man or woman in each town and 
city. ‘The work is easy, pleasant and highly respect- 
able, and no previous expérience is necessary. We 
will pay a good salary and offer an unnsual opportu- 
nity for advancement to the person who can furnish 

nices. “In addition to this salary, we offer a 








axwell Automobile, a Ford Automobile, and over | 


$3,000 in prizes to the representatives doing the best 
work up to December 31. In your letter give age and 
references. Address A B. ROBIN , Adver- 
tising Manager, 1752 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis pager, you will eblige 
the publishers ard the advertiser 
saw the 


stating that you 


advertisement in The Sunday Schoel Trmes. 


ty B dg., Boston, Mass. | 


handing lessons, and felling and gathering, 
besides straight-ahead seams, tie 
very proud of the wee, wee stitches her little 
niece had made, and showed them to nearly 
all her visitors when Bessie wasn’t there. 

Just then the County Fair happened. Be- 
| fore it begun, papa brought home a catalogue 
that promised premiums for all sorts of things, 
even sewing. The catalogue said that the 
girl under fourteen yoo old who did the 
| best sewing should have a blue ribbon and 
| five dollars. 

The very next. day auntie cut out the 
apron. It was white cambric with two lit'.e 
pockets and a bib with long tabs.to come up 
| to the shoulders and be pinned in. place. 
| Little girls wore that kind of aprons then. 
| She made it—Bessie did—every little tiny 
| stitch, Work? Yes, indeed, It’s a long 

way around an apron when nobody helps. a 
bit. But. you ought to have seen how tiny 
| those stitches were. 
| After it was done it went to the County 
Fair. Papa went too, and when he came 
| home it was late and Bessie was sound asleep. 
| Next morning papa didn’t say a word, only, 
| **Good-morning, daughter,’’ when Bessie 
came to the table, and Bessie felt disap- 
| pointed. Of course, she hadn’t really ex- 
| pected a fourteen-year-old prize when she 
was only a six-year-old girl, but she did want 
to hear if the judges thought she. had done 
pretty, well, 

In those days—it was ever so long ago— 
plates used to be turned upside down be- 
tween the knives and forks at breakfast. 
| Mama turned hers over. and passed it to 
| papa for some steak and potatoes, auntie did 
the same, and Uncle Robin. Then it was 
Bessie’s turn, and there, folded under it, all 
neat and square, was the little white apron 
with a blue ribbon pinned on it, and a new, 
green five-dollar-bill across the top. 

Maybe you think this is a made-up story, 
but if you will go to see Bessie any day—she 
isn’t.a little girl any more—she will open an 
inlaid Chinese cabinet full of queer little 
drawers and pigeon-holes, and take out of 
one of them the very same apron, all yellow 
and old, but with every wee, wee, stitch as 
plain as day, and.not one of them has ever 
ripped. So, if anybody. should ever think 
that six-year-old fingers are. too little to be 
careful, you can tell them they are mistaken. 
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Auntie was |. 
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in 
Dictionary Form on 
the following 
markably eas 
terms: The eutire 
Wofk in full 


Aher (with 
“Adlas) 









a - and €asy payment there-_ 
nee a ae after. of only a few cents 
: F Red _& Week in the United 
Leather Binding» States or Canada. 


'T AUTHORITIES SAY 












Parkhurst, New York City: “ It is. 
reads or ' at " =i 
New York Sun: “‘ Not a word or a definition 





in-whicth some change for improvement has not 
been made ”” j 












“To have this work in the home "is like sending the whole ‘family to college.” 





nuncijation ’” (with key), entitled *‘ The Americanization of Carver," 


To those who respond at once we will send acopy of an amusing ‘‘ Test in Pro- 
.a ‘Red Facsimile Booklet "’ 


and also 
of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 





Jor over 
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is the New Census 1912 “‘ New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing 128 pages of maps beayti- 
fully printed in.colors with marginal reference ins 
dexes, besides illustr- ted description of PANA 
CANAL, all handsomely bound i 
10% x139%. Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE, Webster, Ductionariés 
68 years. 


Home Offite (Coupon) 

G, &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.: 

Please sehd me. free of all obligation or expense 
a copy of * Test in Pronunciation,” and also “‘ ed 
Facsimile, Booklet,’ with special terms of your 
Sunpay ScHOOL Tims free Atlas offer on the en- 
larged. edition of ‘* Webster’s NEW International 
Dictionary.” 
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in red cloth.” Size, 
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Why not? 


what then? 


World’s Seventh Convention 
‘Zurich, Switzerland 


If the question of expense could be settled for you, 


Will you ask to-day about ‘The Sunday. School Times 
Zurich Plan, by which it is proposed to make it possible for 
you to'go without money-cost to yourself? 

A. postal-card request will bring an immédiate answer. 

The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Not Go to the 


July 8-15, 1913 
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f mariseial’s 


for 
Weariness 





at the end of a busy day, when vitality is } 
low.. Then. Horsford’s. Acid Phosphate 
comes to the rescue of : tired -nefves. 
A teaspoonful in .a.giass of cold water , 
will: be. found wonderfylly effective. 
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